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FRONTISPIECE: ART NEEDLEWORK: 
Portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Sir Thomas Lawrence, The Embroidery Designs, . , ° 
Sir Henry Raeburn, and Sir Francis Cotes, - . ‘ 107 Ends for Bible or Prayer-book M: ArKeTs, . . 
‘ Cushion Design, / : ° ° e 


MY NOTE BOOK, ‘ F . . ‘ : Pe + 108-109 Border Design for Needlework. 


EXHIBITIONS: WOOD-CARVING, PYROGRAPHY AND 
METAL WORK: 

Flower Stand in Gothic Style. (Illustrated). By Karl von 
Rydingsvird, ; ‘ , 

The Finishing of Repoussé Metal Work By W.E. J.Gawthorp, 

Pyrography on Leather, 


GALLERY AND STUDIO: TREATMENT OF DESIGNS, 115, 114, 120, 122, 
How to Interest Children in Drawing, . : P ‘i ‘ 112 NEW PUBLICATIONS: 


Painting Flowers, Fruit and Still-life. (Illustrated). By M. : : ae : ‘ 
5 ar Art— Recent Fiction—New Editions of Classics— Essays, 


B. O. Fowler, . : : ; ‘ ° . . ° ° 112 ae a : 
Flower Analysis. (Illustrated). By J. Marion Shull 113 Travels and Biography—Books for Boys and Girls—Gift 
"E sat P Books and Miscellaneous, ; : 


Landscape Painting in Oil. By H. E. Norimead, . F ‘ 114 


Hints on Sketching from Nature. By Robert Jarvis, . : 115 CORRESPONDENCE, ; 
Mr. Blum s Advi € to Art Students, . J ; . ‘ : 115 THE SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS: 


Hints on Drawing for Reproduction > ‘ - ‘ 116 
- Nos, 1703-1704—PINK AND WHITE CLOVER DECORATION FOR 


Art Notes and Hints, i - ‘ ‘ . ? ‘ 116 . ; 
Studies of Horses. (Illustr: ted), ; s . ; : i 117 + acreage Bow. AND P ates. By J. MARION 
SHULL, 


Early English School of Portraiture. Illustrated with Exam- * : . a , 
ples of Sir Joshua Reynolds, George Romney, and Sir Nos. 1705 A, B, C—CARVED FLOWER-POT STAND IN GOTHIC 
Thomas Lawrence , ; f da ‘a , . 118-119 age Sryie. By Kart von RYDINGSV mace 

The Artist in Stained i Glass, ; 3 3 : : ‘ . 126-127 No. 1706—EMBROIDERY DESIGN FROM AN ANTIQUE EXAMPLE, 

Nos, 1707-1708—BorDERS FOR VARIOUS DECORATIVE PuUR- 

CHINA PAINTING: poses. By L. HopkKINs. 

No. 1709—CusHioN AND BorpDEeR Decoration. By A. B. 
BoGART. 

No. 1710—PLAreE BORDER FOR RAISED PASTE DECORATION, 
By L. Hopkins 

Nos, 1711-1712—BoORDERS WITH CORAL AND SEAWEED Mo- 
rives. By L. Hopkins 

No, 1713—BorDER FOR PYROGRAPHY ON LEATHER. 

No. 1714—FLORAL BORDER FOR RAISED PASTE DECORATION 
By L. HopkINs. 

No. 1715—DEsIGN FOR A BORDER—SANGUINARIA, 


China Painting Notes THE COLOR PLATES: 
New Things in China and Glass, Nasturtiums. After the Water Color Painting by Clara 


THE HOUSE: Goodyear. 


> B sé -rs Afte » J - -olo ai i y y 4 
The Home of Mr. Harry Fenn. (Illustrated), : : . 126-127 Purple Asters. After the Water Color Painting by Rhoda 


‘Fitments” and Combinations. (Illustrated), . e ‘ ‘ 128 Holmes Nicholls. 
Grilles in Bent Iron Work, - ° ° ; 129 
Furniture Coverings, Hangings and Draperies, ° ° : 132 Suggestions for Teachers of Drawing. IV. By E. Knaufft: 


‘MONTAGUE MARKS: PUBLISHER: 
*25 UNION SQUARE -NEW YORK: a 
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NO TR AVELLING AGENTS are employed by The Art Amateur. Subscribers should send their money Girectly to the 


publisher, or pay it to some local dealer or other agent whom they know to be personally responsible, 


Autumn Exhibition at the Chicago Art Institute, . . ; 109 
The St. Louis Exp sition. (Illustrated), . . : ; - IIO-III 
The Chicago China Painting Exhibition, ‘ » ‘ r 121 
he Buffalo China Painting Exhibition, . . ° ° ° I2I 


The Supplement and Other Designs, 

Decorative Panels for China Painters, 

China Painting Exhibitions, E 

Some ** Don'ts” for China Painters, . 

Glass Decoration. By A. Sie denburg, 
Bonbonniére Decoration By M. L. Mac omber, 
Sevrés Border. By L. Lester, . : . : 
Noted American China Painters. (Illustrated), 
China Painting Queries Answered, 
Sundry Queries Answered, 
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THE CENTURY CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


AMERICAN HIGHWAYS. 

By Professor N.S. Shaler, head of the 
Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard Uni- 
versity. A practical book which sets forth 
the gospel of good roads with clearness and 
force—one that will prove invaluable in direct- 
ing into effective channels the rising tide of 
interest in the condition of our highways. 
r2mo, 300 pages, illustrated with pictures and 
diagrams, $1.50. 


DAPHNE, OR THE PIPES OF ARCADIA. 
A libretto of a comic opera by Marguerite 
Merington, author of Mr. Sothern’s play, 
“Captain Lettarblair.”’ Illustrated by F. T 
Richards of Life. This libretto wow ~ $500 
rize offered by the National Gansefvatory of 
Music, 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THREE STRIKING NOVELS. 
THE METROPOLITANS. 


A novel of New York society, by Jeanie 
Drake. The scene is laid mainly in New 
York, but partly in the Arctic regions. 12mo, 
300 pages, $1.25. 


THE WONDERFUL WHEEL. 
A romance of Louisiana, by Mary Tracy 
Earle. Daintily pathetic and delightfully 


humorous, 12mo0, 150 pages, $1.25. 


_ GOLD. 
A Dutch-Indian novel, by Annie Linden. A 


story which will have freshness and fascination 
for American readers. r2mo, 258 pages, $1.25. 


TWO ‘‘THUMB-NAIL” BOOKS. 
BREAK 0O’ DAY. 

By George Wharton Edwards, author of 
* Thumb-Nail Sketches,”’ etc. Stories of the 
peculiar people of Long Codiac. Illustrated by 
the author. In dainty leather, 163 pages, $1.c0. 


TRACINGS. e 
3y E. Scott O'Connor. 200 apothegms. 
Clever and original. In leather binding, $1.00. 


NEW EDITIONS. 








A NEW ART BOOK OF GREAT BEAUTY. 


MODERN FRENCH MASTERS. 


Biographical and Critical Reviews by Well-known American Artists. 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS: ON PLATE PAPER. 
Epirep sy Pror. JOHN C. VAN DYKE, 

Author of “Old Dutch and Flemish Masters,” “Art for Art's Sake,” etc. 


ONTAINING twenty articles on the most famous modern French painters, 


Géréme, Puvis de Chavannes, Carolus Duran, Bonnat, 
seau, Corot, Diaz, Troyon, Millet, Courbet, etc., 
and admirers, including Kenyon Cox, Will’H. Low, J 


Meissonier, Rous- 
written by their American pupils 
Carroil Beckwith, E. H. 


Blashfield, Theodore Robinson, D. W. Trygn, J. Alden Weir, Wyatt Eaton, W 


A. Coffin, G. P. A. Healy, and others. 
half-tones ; royal 8vo, 300 pages, $10.00. 


Illustrated by wood-engravings and by 








DADDY JAKE. 

By “Uncle Kemus.’* One of Joel Chandler 
Harris's famous books. Stories about Br'er 
B'ar, Br'er Fox, and other well-known animals. 
Illustrated by Kemble. Now issued in new 
form, and made a companion volume to Kip- 
ling’s Jungle Books. 1amo, 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


THE CENTURY BOOK OF 
FAMOUS AMERICANS. 

By Elbridge S. Brooks. A companion vol 
ume tothe popular *‘Century Book for Young 
Americans,’ by the same author. The story 
of a pilgrimage of a party of young people to 
America’s historic homes, and describing the 
early days of Washington, Lincoln, Grant, 
Jefferson, Webster, Clay, and other famous 
men, Square 8vo, 250 pages, with nearly as 
many illustrations, $1.50 


THE PRIZE CUP. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. A capital story for 
boys and girls, by the author of ** Cudjo’s 
Cave,”’etc. 1 234 pages, $1.50. 


200 pages, $1.25. 


Illustrated, 12mo 


SINDBAD, SMITH & CO. 
By Albert Stearns. A new Arabian Nights’ 
story, by the author of ** Chris and the Won- 
derful Lamp.” Illustrated by Birch. 270 


pages, $1.50. 


BOUND VOLUIIES OF ST. NICHOLAS. 

Seautifully illustrated volumes for the year 
ending October, 1896, of the greatest of all 
children’s magazines. Full of stories, serials, 
and short articles, poems, and jingles. Large 
8v0, 1000 p pictures, in 2 parts, $4.00 


NOVELTIES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
RHYMES OF THE STATES. 


By Garrett Newkirk. lilustrated by Harry 
Fenn. A geographical aid to young people 
with many novel features. 1oo pages, hand- 
some cloth binding, $ 

THE SHADOW SHOW, 

By Peter 5. Newell author of the Topsy 
Turvy books. One of Mr. Newell's most 
unique productions. Oblong, go pages, colored 


pictures, in boards, $1.00 


GOBOLINKS FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 


PAPER DOLL POEDI\S. 

By Pauline King. A nonsense book written 
by a big child for little ones, containing pict- 
ures in imitation of dolls and animals cut out 
of paper, for the amusement of children, with 
verses. Oblong, in boards, 75 cents, 


IN PREPARATION. 
THE CAT AND THE CHERUB. 
Stories by Chester Bailey Fernald, some of 
them republished from 7he Century, others 
new 5 


1amo, 300 pages, $1.25 


QUOTATIONS FOR OCCASIONS, 

A collection of about 1 

priate quotations for us 

vitations, concert 

200 pages, $1.50 

THE SHADOW CHRIST. 

3y the Rev. Gerald stanley Lee A study 

of Christ’s forerunner the Old Testament. 

Highly imaginative, treating an o 
with great force. 12mo, $1.25 


STORIES OF A SANCTIFIED TOWN. 

By Lucy S Furma 
ences of a Kentucky 
200 pages, $1.25 


>» lever and appro- 
on dinner menus, in 


programs, etc. r2mo, about 


d subject 


ligious experi- 
», about 


Phe re 
munity. 12m 


SONNY. 
By Ruth McEnery Stuart A book of stories 
1 i d of narrative. They 
nd interest. 16mo, 


having a continuous thre 
are stories of 
$1.00. 

AN ARTIST'S LETTERS FROM JAPAN. 


illustrated, 


reat power 


Farg Richly 


By John La 


Svo ) page 


ITIPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 

M.P., author of * The 
ealth,”’ etc. The result 
e subject and of a trip 
South Africa. 8vo, 


3y James Bryce, 
American Commonw 
of a careful study 
recently made through 
about 300 pages, $1 


WITHOUT. PREJUDICE. 

By I. Zangw author of “* The Children 
of the Ghetto,”’ et \ lection of causeries 
on men, women, and b , written with a 
trenchant pen ; the keer of its satire dis- 


sembled by a light touch. 


THE SWORDMAKER'’S SON. 
By W. O. Stoddard. A cramatic story of 
boy life at the beginning of the Christian era, 


RANCH LIFE and THE HUNTING TRAIL 

By Theodore Roosevelt, illustrated by 
Frederic Remington. One of Mr. Roosevelt‘s 
most popular books, originally issued at $5.00. 
New edition in handsome binding (royal 8vo), 
with additional pictures, $2.50. ity. 


THE CENTURY CO., 


By Ruth McEnery Stuart aud Albert Bige- 
low Paine. A nov isisting of grotesque 
pictures, reproductions of odd-shaped blots of 
ink, accompanied by nonsense verses With 

» book are directidns for playing the new 
game of Gobolinks. $1 00 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


the plot bringing the young hero into active 
participation with the founding of Christian- 
Illustrated, 300 pages, $1.50 
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GEO. DU MAURIER 


A complete account of the career 
of the late artist and novelist 


Now Ready for Delivery 
BOOK OF THE CHINA PAINTER.—A 


|Quarto of over 300 pages, handsomely bound, being a Coin- 
Decorator. By L. Vance 


valuable practical 


sumptuous 





plete Guide for the Keramic 
Phillips. 
articles on special branches of the art, by other experienced 
Added to these are Full Instructions for Painting 
Price, $3.00. 


The volume contains, besides, 


HIS METHODS OF WORK. HIS ARTISTIC DIFFICULTIES AND TRIUMPHS 


' teachers. 
No one ‘ 
; Under the Glaze, and for Glass Painting. 
interested in art pti 
or 
BELLES 
LETTRES 
should miss this 
article by 
Mr. Ernest 
Knaufft, 
editor of 


The 

Du 
Maurier 
Drawings 


Illustrated with the 
typicaidrawings 











(from * Punch” and 
other sources) 
which made Du 
Maurier the most 
famous satirist of 
society in the 


THE ART 
os sae tn | STUDENT 
for in- . f a 
on | | Many 

Other 
In the Valuable 
November Way Za Features 
REVIEW \ BY wt 
OF Nearly 
REVIEWS a Hundred 
(Now Ready) Illustrations 


\ PAINTE! 
@é 


LNANCE PHILLIPS 


drawings ; 
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The volume is beautifully illustrated with over 150 working designs and i 
| trations, including six plates exquisitely printed in gold and colors, with det 
directions for treatment. ‘ 

No expense has been spared to make this the most complete work of its kind. 
in view of all that it contains, at three dollars it must be considered by far the ch 
est guide to china painting that-has been published in Europe or America. : 

Beginning with such preliminary exercises as laying and graduating a wash 
author proceeds, by progressive stages, to teach, Monochrome Decoration in ° 
Delft” Style; the use of gold ; natural and conventional treatment of Flowers 
Fruit, Landscape, Fish, Game, and other animals. The processes of ‘**Ra 
Paste”’ Work, ‘* Enamelling” and ‘‘Jewelling” are described so clearly that | 
need present no difficulties—even to the beginner—which cannot be readily over‘ 
by the exercise of a little aptitude and patience. 

Miniature, Figure and Decorative Work in the Old Sévres and Dresden man 
is a specialty in which the author is thoroughly at home, and each branch of 
subject is treated with unprecedented completeness. 


Montague Marks, Publisher, 23 Union Square, New York. 
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For Sale at all News Stands 
25 Cents 


Subscription Price, $2.50 
Per Year 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK 
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The Art Amateur Working Designs. 
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WOS. 1707-1708.—BORDERS FOR VARIOUS DECORATIVE PURPOSES. By L. Hopkins. 





























/0. 1709.—CUSHION AND BORDER DECORATION, AL 











NO. 1710.—PLATE BORDER FOR RAISED PASTE DECORATION. By L. Horxiys, 
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(E FOR MARQUETRY PAINTING. By A. B. Bocart. 


17/1-1712.—BORDERS WITH CORAL AND SEAWEED 
MOTIVES. By L. Hopkins. 
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NO. 1713.—BORDER FOR PYROGRAPHY OW LEATHER. 














The Art Amateur Working Designs. 
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ED FOR NEEDLEWORK, 


NOS. 1703-1704.—PINK AND WHITE CLOVER DECORATION FOR’ OATMEAL BOWL AND PLATES. By J. Manion Suvi 


IN COMBINATION WITH THE OUTER BORDERS THE SAME DESIGNS MAY BE t 
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SIGN FOR THE TOP OF THE FLOWER-POT 
STAND: ACTUAL WORKING SIZE. THE DE- 


SIGN REPEATS. 





NO. 17056.—TOP VIEW OF 
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The Art Amateur Working Designs, 
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"WO. 1706.—EMBROIDERY DESIGN FROM AN ANTIQUE EXAMPLE. 
, WHITE S N WHITE NEN, THE SHADED PARTS AND THE CROSSES BEING 








Tre ArT AMATEUR Fac-srmmMILe Conor Stupres. ScupeLEMENT To Tne Art AMATRBUR, NOveMBER, 1896. 


Coprricut, 1896, Montacue Marns, 23 Union Square, New Yorn 
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The lesson in these figures is that the 
practice of making A, fig. 1 and A, fig. 2, 
should lead the pupil to the making of A 
in fig. 3, and that in turn lead up to B in 
hg. 3. 





for Teachers of Drawing. 
By ERNEST KNAUFFT. 


Illustrated by Charles A. Vanderhoof, Instructor in Illustrats 
ing at The Woman’s Art School, Cooper Union, New York. 


om T NT 
HOW TO OBSERVE —OUTLINE. 
BLOCKING-IN, AND THE SUGGESTION OF FORM BY SHADING. 

Place certain objects against the window-pane so that we see nothing but their silhouettes, 1. €., oucimes filled in 
dark masses. Let the pupil carefully draw the outer edge of each object just as he sees it, making tne proportions of 
importance. For comparison, place side by side objects whose outlines are similar, as a coal shovei, near the whis« br 
a bread knife near the trowel. Note in the outline, the qualifying character of each. 
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The teacher must not expe 
to advance at a single bound fi 
ple blocking-in of the forms A 
plex curves and shading foun: 
indeed requires an experienc 
suggest (1) complete outline, 
(3) texture, with a minimum 
line, as is done in the whisk 
kettle. The child will natura 
much more shading—a maxim 
of pencilling—to get the aspect 
ity. How his eye is trained t: 
and texture cannot be fully sho 
Our plate shows, merely, ho' 
ing of the blocked-in outline \ 
the making of tne curved outli: 


the child sees the base of the 


circle in the silhouette, and has 


suggest its contrast to a right lin 


three broken lines in A, he will 
trouble in drawing a real curve 
soon as his manual training has 
mastery over his pencil. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. NEW IMPORTATIONS. 


Vasari’s Lives of the Painters. France Under Louis XIV. 


— Lives of Seventy of the most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, and (Le Grand Siécle.) Translated from the French of EMILE 
Richly Illustrated Architects. Edited and Annotated in the Light of Recent With 22 BourGEo!s. Imperial 8vo, beautifully bound, $15.00 

with 48 Photogravure Discoveries, by E. H. and E. W. BLASHFIELD and A. A. Hop- Photogravures and An altogether notable work, based upon the writings of Voltaire, Saint 
Reproductions of KINS. Illustrated edition limited to 500 copies for America. 500 other Simon, Madame de Sévigné, La Bruyére, the Princess Palatine, etc., 
Masterpieces of 4 vols., large 8vo, $15.00 eZ. Illustrations. etc. It is distinguished al ke for the historical value of its contents, the 

interest and charm of its style, and for the richness and profuseness of 

its illustrative material, which has been drawn from every source, public 

and private 














Italian Painting and Vasari's classic work has long called for systematic editing in English, 3 

Sculpture. and the present editors have for two years been engaged in preparing 
what must long remain the definitive English edition of this work. In 
r some instances, the annotations amount to a substantial rewriting of 


the lives, while an additional feature of the work is a series of critical John Gibson ONE, a Biography. 


Ct écharacterizations of the various painters, sculptors, and architects. 














aren By ANDREW LANG. 2 vols., large 8vo, $12 50 
4 . 4 - rt 4 +} lit } 4 - 
My Village Engraved Portraits, As Mr. Lockh was the editor of of the Quarterly Review for twenty-five 
si 7 Colored Plates, years, and the son-in-law of Sir Walter Scott, th bio grap is natur 
By E. Boyp SMITH. 12mo, $2.00. Mn de al ps ; a a ied contain he myn ec Pmee frodroe 
7 4 . : ckhart's life, th vOlume contai a large mass of 
» Illustrations from A vivid, sympathetic picture of F rench peasant life. Mr. Smith spent s relating to the liter Mchvltios of the dav, which Site, Maxwell 
_ A many years in the village he calls Valombre, and lived there the life of “ Scott, of Abbotsford, has placed at Mr. Lang’s disposal 
Original Drawings the peasants themselves. He describes most charmingly with pen and 
y the Author. pencil the many picturesque types of character that abound, the fétes 


s occupations, and daily incidents, the varied round of comedy and trag The Centenary Edition of the Works of 
edy that make up the peasant’s calendar. Thomas Carl le 
With many Portraits y ; 

which have never 


: * 30 vols., square 8vo, $1.25 per vol 
before appeared, ’ F r : 
In Ole Virginia. Maps Plena ess | This edition of the works of Thomas C 
| 


With nearly 

















ee " other Illustrations. edition ever ued, for it will include ; 
With 24 By THoMAS NELSON PAGE. 12mo, $2.50. : 


P re) writings never before published in a collected forn he edition wil 
a) eee This handsome volume contains Mr. Page's famous stories of Southern be printed on light and strong paper fron vecial font of type 


Howard Pyle, W.T life—‘‘ Marse Chan,” ‘‘ Meh Lady,” ‘ Polly,” ‘‘ Unc’ Edinburg, 
Al alate oats **Ole Stracted and “No Haid Pawn "’—with m any beautiful illus 
Smedley,C.S.Reinhart, : ’ any autiful il 
A. Castaigne. trations by artists selected in each case for their peculiar fitness to treat Cherry and Violet. 
and B. W. Clinedinst the stories assigned them. ‘The illustrations are as notable for the ex Wi:b 96 Illustrations Svo. $2.26 
wt quisitely sympathetic manner in which they reflect the spirit of the text, by Herbert Railton 


: A Tale of the Great Plague By the author « nd uniform witl 
as for their charming artistic qualities. and John Jellicoe. ) reg gu au 1 : 
g artistic qualitie J 4 soos ‘The Household of Sir Thomas More.” With an introduction by th 
’ 


Rev. W. H. Hutton 
— ad ~onilenggeotang Climbs in the New Zealand Alps. 


With 130 a : 3 7 , . laing ccount of vel a sec — oT ' 
heiaaal 3 —_ The account of an interesting trip along the picturesque coast of Dal- With over 60 Be mag an A count of Trav el and D overy By EpwarpD A 
luUStFAaTIONS, ChIERy matia and Montenegro, an unfamiliar field of travel, and continuing peecteatiene Se eee FITZGERALD Large Svo, $7.50 mei 
from Photographs by | through Constantinople and the Eastern coast of Asia Minor to Cairo | Pennell, H.G. Willink,| «. 4 


the Author. and the Nile. Mr. Russell brings to the study and portrayal of the ‘Sule 





























superbly made t " reco of exploration and adventure, a 


tale of difficulties and triumphs « ountaineering, of the sort which 


3 scenes and types of these Eastern localities, a fresh eye, a contagious % Mr. Whymper, Sir Mart sonway, others have made us familiar 
enthusiasm, and a graphic and picturesque style. ¥ with [he story is admiral ’ 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York 


























GODEY’S MAGAZINE Harper & Brothers New Books 


“1am inclined to think Godey’s is improving so rapidly History of the German Struggie for| Reminiscences of Old New York. 
that other magazines will have to look to their inarele. Liberty. By Pouttyney BiceLow, B.A Reminiscences of an Octogenarian of the 
—HENRY AUSTIN in the New York Press, April asth, 18 Illustrated with Drawings by R. Caton City of New York, (1816-1860). By Cuas 


WoobviLLe, and with Portraits and Maps H. Haswell Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
‘ P P P Tw Volum s. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
The lists below will give an idea of what Godey’s has ‘ Edges and Gilt Tops, $5.00 neat} Goth, Ornaeme 

done in certain lines during the past year or more. ~ 





t 


Alone in China, and Other Stories. By | George Washington. By Wooprow Wi.- 
, JuLian Ratpx. Illustrated by C.D. WeL-| son, D., LL.D., Professor of Jurispru- 
TALKS BY Interviews with women whose ex- pon. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2.00 dence, Princeton University. Illustrated 
: 7 H SCI. ical Dicti Bieta td by Howarp PyYLet Crown 8vo, Cloth, 

SUCCESSFUL | perience should be valuable to|| ##er’s Classical Dictionary. Harper's) p).-Kel Edges and Gilt top. (In Press.) 


Dictionary of Classical Literature and An- ; 
WOM EN others. tiquities. Edited by Harry Tuurston | Naval Actions of the War of 1812. By 
Peck, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of the Latin James Barnes. With 21 Full-page Illustra- 
Dr. Carri ich 2ntist * ne - nkine Sc | Language and Literature in Columbia tions by Cartton T. CHAPMAN, printed in 
7 Carrie Wolfst ruck, Dentist ; Mrs. ay Hop kins, School of | aphesen City of New York. With the color 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel 
Applied Arts; Mary Proctor, Astronomer ; Julia Marlowe-Taber, ‘o-operation of Many Special Contribu-| Edges and Gilt Top, $4.50. (/n Press.) 
Actress ; Mrs. Clara Foltz, Lawyer ; Lillian Nordica, Singer ; Eliza | tors. ae — moe; ag Over! 4 Rebellious Heroine. A Story. By Joun 
a ms “4 ss hase 00 ages VE oO, otn, 30.00 : RIC ANGS strated b rrT’s 
Archard Conner, Journalist ; Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, Minister;|] Half Leather, $8.00 Beng ny ge ob ey 
Miss Gannon and Miss Hand, Architects, and Bessie Potter, Sculp-|| Curtis’s Constitutional History, Vol. 
tress II. Constitutional History of the United 
hae States from their Declaration of Independ- 





Se ta RRR gs 


The Ship’s Company, and Other Sea 
People. By J. D. Jerrotp Kettey, Lieu- 
tenant-Commander, U.S. N._ Illustrated. 


° ° . . —- . ence to the ose O e \ | 
MUSIC A series of individual critiques, with|}  Ge5e TEGO eer Cyt Nar VEY | 8vo, Cloth, Omamental, 


GEORGE TICKNOR Curtis. In 


remarks on general subjects. IIlus-|| umes: Vol: Hl. Edited by Josern Cutsekr- | Limitations. A Novel. By E. F. Bexson 


IN AM ERICA ; 5 4 : SON CtayTON. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges} Author of ‘‘Dodo,’’ etc. Post 8vo, ¢ loth, 


B trated with autographs, photographs, - oe Top, $3.00. Volume I., in uni-| Ornamental 
° orm style, $3.00 
y RUPERT HUGHES | and examples of music. , 


|\Iras: a Mystery. By Tueo. Dovuat 
Contemporary Essayists. Uniform in| Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00 
Ethelbert Nevin ; Dudley Buck; E. A. MacDowell, Professor of| wo Po sy ieee and Cilt To O'na~- | The Mystery of Sleep. By Joun BictLow 
5 . ‘ ental, Unc <dges anc , op 


Music at Columbia; Arthur Foote ; C. B. Hawley and W. H. Neid-|] Aspects of Fiction, and Other Ventures in Criticiom. | | Post ty re to yo gy a 
; . ~ | ama | By Branoer MattHews. 1.50 | Literary Landmarks o ‘enice. y 
linger ; The Cleveland Colony (Wilson G. Smith, Johann H. Beck, || ‘mpressions and Experiences. By W.D. How.|"~y , abe Hutton. Illustrated. Post 8vo 
> r . . , ELLS. $1.50 | oA\ \ <i < U. ; 
James H. Rogers, etc. ); Bruno Oscar Klein ; Horatio W. Parker, The Relation of Literature to Life. By Cuar.es Cloth, Ornamental, $1.00. 


. Dupiey WaRNER. . 
Professor of Music at Yale; The Woman Composers (Mrs. Beach, |} The Gray Man. A Novel. By S. R.| With My Neighbors. By Marcarer E 


- 


: . ‘ . : A poy P | Sancs ) oth,O 25 
Miss Lang, Mrs. Rogers); G. W. Chadwick ; John Knowles Paine, Crockett, Author of ‘The Raiders,” | SANGSTER. 16mo,Cloth, Ornamental, 


= ae yop: ~ The Stickit Minister,” etc. Illustrated. | In the First Person. A Novel. By Maria 
Professor of Music at Harvard; W. W. Gilchrist ; Edgar S. Kelley ; Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50 | Loutse Poot. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 


Harvey Worthington Loomis ; Gerrit Smith ; G. W. Marston and |] Green Fire. By Fiona Macteop. Post| mental, $1.25. 
Frank Lynes; Harry Rowe Shelley and John Hyatt Brewer. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. | Shakespeare the Boy. By Wuuiam J 
Amyas Egerton, Cavalier. A Novel.| Ro re, Litt.D., Editor of “‘Rolfe’s Shakes- 
Other departments are Dramatic Criticisms, by Beaumont Fletcher, and Fashion| By Maurice H. Hervey. Illustrated. Post| peare,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Department, by Countess Annie de Montaigu. There are also many illustrated articles of 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. $1.25 


General interest, besides a liberal quantity of the best fiction and verse. The Dwarfs’ Tailor, and Other FairyTales. | Gascoigne’s ‘‘ Ghost.’’ A Novel. ByG. 


Su Collected by Zoz Dana UnperuiLt. _Illus- B. Burcin Post 8vo Cloth, Ornamental, 
bscription, $1.00 a — Single Copies, 10 cents. trated. Post 8vo,Cloth,Ornamental,$1.75.! $1.00 
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THE GODEY COMPANY, 53 Lafayette Place, N. Y. HARPER & BROTHERS, Pusuisuers, KEW YORK 




































































LOE REEF 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY'S 
New Publications. 


MARIE CORELLI'S NEW STORY 


The Murder of Delicia. 


r2mo. Buckram, $1.25. 

“It is generally admitted that, asa writer of fiction, 
Marie Corelli is among the strongest and most effect- 
ive. Her ‘Sorrows of Satan,’ ‘Barabbas,’ and ‘Cameos’ 
sufficiently demonstrated that. In the first place, she 

excels in power of imagination; she thrills and even 
startles with her situations and contrasts. It is in 
imagination that so many novelists are deficient. She 
created a positive sensation with her * Barabbas,’ and 
well she might, for it is a production of the truly 
graphic character, and presents portraitures of remark- 
able strength and vividness.” —Boston Courier. 


Jane. 


Illustrated, 16mo, 75 cents. 





In the Lotos Library. 

Pr. 
In uniform binding. Red buckram and silver 

Barabbas. 12mo, $1.00. 
The Mighty Atom. 12mo, $:.2s. 
The Sorrows of Satan. 
Cameos. r2mo, $1.00. 
Vendetta. :2mo, $1.00. 


Bird-Land Echoes. 


By Cuarces Conrap Aupsorr. Profusely illustrated | 
by William Everett Cram. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, $ 


ious Vocumes by Marie Corelli : 





12m0, $1.50. 





1 ddott' s 


Bird Library. 
The Birds About Us, and Bird-Land Echoes. Two 


volumes in a box. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. $4.00. 


The Mistress of Brae Farm. 


By Rosa NoucHetre Carey, author *The Old, Old 
Story,” “ Sir Gi sodfrey’ s Gr: oe tt zhters,"’ ete 
12m », cloth, $1.2 


BILL NYE’S POSTHUMOUS WORK: 


A Comic History of England, 


From the Diuids to the Reign of Henry VIII. By 
Birt. Nye. With many illustrations by W. M.} 
Goodes and A. M. Richards. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25. | 


For Freedom’ s Sake. 


By Ar K », author of A Son of the 
f oe ni The ‘Daug hter of the Nez Percés,”’ etc. | 
12m , iliac Se | 

ly Mai 
A end y Maid. | 
By “THe Ducuess.” In Lippincott's Series of Select 


Wovels | r October, 1896. t2mo, paper, 50 cents ; 


cloth, 31 


The World’ s Great Snare. 


By E. Puitiirs Orrenneim, author * The Modern 
Prometheus,” ete. In Lippincott’s Series of Select 
Novels for November, 1896. 12mo, paper, 5ocents ; 
cloth, $1.00. 


Under Two Flags. 


By Oviwa, A New Edition, With cight full-page 
lustrations, specially drawn by G. Montbard. Two 
volumes, cloth, $3.00 ; half morocco, $6.00. 


Betty of Wye. | 


By Amy E, BLancuakp, author of ** Twenty Little | 
Maidens.’ *'l'wo Girls,” “Girls Together,” etc. 
With nape ations by Florence P. England. 12mo, 
cloth, 5 | 


Half- Hours of Travel at Home| 
and Abroad. 


America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
arranged by CHARLES Morris. Uniform with Mor- 
ris’s Half-Hours Series. Four volumes, illustrated, 
crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $6.00; half calf, $10.00; 
three-quarters calf, $13.00 





| 
| 
Selected and 


Historical Tales. | 


Two new volumes in this series. 


| 
Greece. Rome. 


By CuHartes Morris. Illustrated, 12mo, cloth, per | 
volume, $1. 25- 
Previously Issued: 


America, England, France, Germany. 


Myths and Legends of Our 
Own 


Land. 

By Cuarves M. SKINNER. Illustrated with photo- | 
gravures. Two volumes in box. r2mo, polished | 
buckram, gilt top, deckel edges, $3.00 ; half calf or 
half morocco, $6.00. | 


NEW ISSUES IN THE LOTOS LIBRARY. 


Iliustrated, 16mo, 





polished buckram, 75 cts. per volume. 

‘ The stories in this entertaining series are always 
carefully selected, and the books are * just the thing’ 
to be tucked into a travelling bag, or for that matter a 
pocket.”—Buffalo Commercial. 


The Golden Fleece. 


By Jutian HAWTHORNE. 


A Tame Surrender. 
A Story of the Chicago Strike. By Captain CHaRLEs 
Kina, U.S. A. 
Previously Issued : 
A Social Highwayman. 
Vrain. Seventh Edition. 
The Autobiography of a Professional Beauty. By 
EvizApetH Puiprs Train. J/hird Edition. 
In Sight of the Goddess. By Harner RivpLe 
Davis. A Tale of Washington Life. 


A Marriage by Capture. Py Rosert Bucuanan. 
A Romance ot ‘lu-day. 


By Exizapetu Puipps 





For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, 
by the Publishers, | 


735-717 Market St., Philadelphia. | 


* CHOICE PUBLICATIONS AND STATIONERY .29#######4 0% 








The Macmillan Company’s New Books 


A VALUABLE HISTORY OF MODERN -ART. 


THE HISTORY 





MODERN PAINTING | 


RICHARD. MUTHER 


Keeper of the ‘Royal Collection of Prints and Engravings at Munich. 


| 
Imperial 8vo, 2304 pages. With over Thirteen Hundred Illustrations. | 
In three volumes; price per set, cloth, $20.00. | 


**.4 comprehensive and monumental work.** THe ART AMATEUR. 





| uct of a fun-maker’s idle moments. 


| Evangelist. 


| By Wittiam Winter, author of ** 


The Wheels of Chance: 
A Bicycling Idyll. 
By H. G. Wets, author of ** The Wonderful Visit,” 
It is for the humor etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 
of the original models that Mr. May has drawn them. ** When I say that Mr. Wells is the most notable of 
But there is this distinction between the humor which | the younger English writers, and more notable than a 
Mr. May interprets and that which most of his contem- | good many of the older ones, | am ready to make good 
poraries find, or think they find, in the slums of Lon- | my words. There is no man in whom I| have greater 
don. The average artist, portraying a group of gutter | literary faith; no man from whom better work may be | 
children with a view to making them funny, literally | expected. To him more than any one else do I look for 
does make them funny; he projects into the picture his | the cleansing of the English novel, for the effective 
own special sense of what is grotesque; he works from | damming of that stream of crude philosophy and cheap |} 
without inward. Now, Mr. May is funny in his draw- | sentiment which has deluged English literature and | 
ings because he finds funny subjects and lets them speak | drama for the last five vears."—Picaroon, in the Chap | 
for themselves."—New York Tribune | Book. | 


Phil May’s Gutter Snipes. 


Fifty-four Original Sketches in 
Pen-and-Ink. 4to, cloth. 
** These ‘ Gutter Snipes ' are much more than the prod- 


A Second Large Edition of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s New Novel. 
SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. 
A Sequel to ** Marcella.” 
| By Mrs. Humpury Warp, author of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere.” 


etc. 2 vols., 16mo, buckram, $2.00. (Uniform with * 
‘The story is even stronger than * Marcella.’ ” 


‘The History of David Grieve,"’ ‘* Bessie Costrell,” et 
* Marcella. 


‘Shows her at her best in point of literary skill 


| Chicago Tribune | The 4 Advance } 
} 
| 


‘Altogether the best thing she has done.""—The “The lovers of a pure, strong literature are going to 


t have a great treat." “Buffalo Commercial 


The Other House, ‘The Choir Invisible. 


By Henry JAMEs, author of ** Embarrassments,"’ “* The ; By James Lane Aten, author of *‘A Kentucky Car- 
Bostonians,’ ** The Aspern Papers,’ -artial Por- dinal,’ “‘A Summer in Arcady,”’ etc. 12mo, cloth 
traits,”’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. $1.25 


e | 
Mr. F. Marion Crawford's New Novel. 
| 


TAQUISARA. 


| By F. Marion Crawrorp, author of ** Don Orsino,’’ ** Casa Braccio,’’ **Adam Johnstone's Son,”’ etc. 2 vols., | 
16mo, $2.00. | 
Another of the stories of Italian life, which are conceded to be Mr. Crawford's most successful work since the 

publication of the series describing the three generations of the Saracinesca family, subtly delineating the gradual 

changes which are taking place in Italian society. 


With Illustrations by Georce WuHarton Eowarps. 


A Book of Old English Ballads. 


Accompaniment of Decorative Drawings by 


An Illustrated Edition of ‘‘Gray “Days and Gold.”’ 
Gray Days and Gold 
In England and Scotland. With an 


Shakespeare's Eng Georce Wuarton Epwaros, and an Introduction by 
land,” ** Old Shrines and Ivy." etc, etc. Illustrated 
with 12 full-page photogravure plates and 100 en- 
gravings in the text. 12mo, cloth, extra, gilt edges, 
$2.50. on hand-made paper. 


Hamitton W. Masie, 12mo, cloth. 
Large-paper edition, limited to 100 copies, printed 


Aun Important Work on Architecture. 


EUROPEAN ARCHITECTURE. 


AN HISTORICAL STUDY. 
By RUSSELL STURGIS, A.M., Ph.D., F.A.1.A., 
ene of the Fine Arts Federation of New York, Past President of the Architectural League of New York, | 
Vice-President of the National Sculptural Society, Honorary Member of the Mural Painters, etc., etc 
Illustrated with 10 full-page albertype plates and 256 engravings, many of them the full size of the page, and the 
others printed in the text. 8vo, cloth, $4.00 | 
A work which very successfully carries out the author's expressed intention to show that the history of archi- 
tecture is a study of absorbing interest, and it is with some confidence that this book is offered as a guide to those 
who would study architecture for themselves. | 


The Macmillan Cex, 6 6 FifthAve., N.Y. 


E. FABER 


PENHOLDERS 
Nos. 294, 389; Stub Point, 849, 1008, 1043 


FOR GENERAL WRITING LEAD PENCILS 


Nos. 404, 332, 390, 604 E.F., 601 E F., 1044. | 
Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St. N.Y.| Rubber Erasers, Pure Rubber Bands. 


HENRY HOE, Sous# AGent. 
E. FABER’S KNEADED RUBBER, 





OSEPH =. 
-STEEL PENS. 


} 
FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings 
Nos. 659 (Crow- quill), 290, 291, 1000. | 
FOR FINE WRITING, °| 
Nos. 303, and Ladies’, 17 





Art Amateur, and send 16 cents for samples 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, | worth double the money. 


Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. 
@ (No. 1224) is especially adapted for cleaning drawings, 
doing its work rapidly and not injuring the surface of 
the paper. Can be kneaded into any desirable shape. 


Goup Mepatr, Paris Exposrrion, 1889. 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


If your stationer does not keep them mention 


E. FABER’S LEAD PENCILS 


For Artists’, 
Draughtsmen’s and Students’ use : 
Seni 20 cts. Xz @ Xx For Samples. 





New York: Cuicaco 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J, 





| 545-547 Pearl St. 141-143Wabash Ave, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Cos 
NEW BOOKS. 


Chapters from a Life. 


By ELIzABETH STUART PHELPs, 
of *‘A Singular Life,” ‘* The 
Ajar,” etc. With 24 portraits and 
illustrations. I2mo, $1.50, 

A remarkably attractive book of biograp! 
literary interest. Miss Phelps tells the st 
girlhood, her entrance into the world of a 
and gives glimpses full views of I 
Whittier, Holmes, Bishop Brooks, Dr. P 
Fields, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. Thaxter, Miss 
and others. 


para and Friends. 


By Mrs. JAMEs T. FIELDs. 1 vol. 
geared printed. 





ry interesting papers on Longfellow, I 
He ho Mrs. Thaxter, Mrs. Stowe, W 


rennyson 


| Marm Lisa. 


By Kate DouGLas WIGGIN, aut! 
‘The Birds’ Ciiemans Carol 
16mo, $1.00. 

Little Marm Lisa is a frest 
The very inter 
of her clouded an n 
faith fulness ripens, in the « 


The Gountry of the 
| Pointed Firs. 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, auth 
‘ The Life of Nanc y, et 





limax, into her 


IGmo, > 








This group of story-sketche 
out of a summer the ist 
jacent islands, forn ne the most 
books Miss Jewett has written. 


'A Year in the Fields. 


Eight of JoHN BURROUGHS'’s delig 
outdoor papers, with 20 charming 
ures from photographs, and an | 
duction, by Clifton Johnson. 12m 


top, $1.50. 


'Judith and Holofernes. 


A Poem. By THomAs BalILey ALI 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.25 

The old Maccabean story, with its Orie 
and characters, is tol 








charm and the literary f 
Aldrich 


‘The Story of Aaron, 
'so-named, the Son of 


Ben Ali. 


A Sequel to “‘ Little Mr. Thimblef 
and His Queer Country,” and 
Rabbit at Home.” By Joe, CHa 
Harris. With 25 illustrations by O 
Herford. Square 8vo, illuminated ¢ 
$2.00. 


Artist Biographies. 
By M. F. Sweetser. (New 
With illustrations. 7 vols. 16mo, ¢ 
$8.75 ; half calf, gilt top, $17.50 
polished morocco, $17.50. (Sold 
sets.) 
A new edition of the brief and graphi 
ies prepared by Mr. Sweetser, t Bri g 
irteen great artists 


ality and works of f 
popular apprehension 
Sold by Bookseller emt, postpaid 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Bost 


11 East 17TH STREET, NEW YORK 





Arabella and Araminta Sto: 


by GERTRUDE SMITH, with an intro 
tion by Mary E, WILKINs, and fift 
full-page illustrations by ETHEL R 
Cloth, large ynnee octavo, $2.00. 

The first volume of < ies to be known as 
YELLOW HAIR L IB R ARY is announced 
Holidays by MESSRS. COPELAND AND. I 
Babies of two years old and upwards will find 
tainment suited to their digestion in this 
appeals to the infinite « apa ity for nonsense it 
folk: and their insatiable hunger for repe titior 
herewith. Tell it again,”’ that ceaseless pr 
little lips that plead ie 1 gratification for little 

ears, is answered on every page. 

The pictures by Ethel Reed are in direc 
consanguinity with the new movement in desig! 
Japanese influence in art, as well as the spiri 
French poster, is in them, yet each one has t! 
ican and the cosmopolitan tenderness for « 
and companionable sympathy with its fun. T! 
day children to whom these illustrative designs 
been shown, have taken to them as naturz = an 
ply as to fairy stories. Inthe happy Land 
Believe, where most children so 0 ~— dwell 
fectly proper, and to be expected, that Arabe 
Araminta, or any other hearty, romping little 
should have all the prerogatives of re sidence it 
State, and float and swirl and drift in dreamlan 


booksellers. 
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For sale by ali 


BOSTON—COPELAND AND DAY 
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DAY 
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STUDIOS OF 


Wi. Helen E. Montfort 


142 W. 125th St. 


NEW YORK CITY 





Classes 


|S. J. Guy, J. G. Bro » alter Shirlaw, F.S. Church, 
a ~ ee setryu - " ap it -| : P. Ryder, J. (¢ Be ard, W. Hamilton Gibson, E. 
In China, Tapestry and Water Color Whitner BW. Habberd. C. Y Tamer Se iohe 
Painting, under thoroughly trained Harper, R. J. Pattison, Thos. Jansen, C. D. Hunt, | 
. . "i . >. Ca and hers of equal note 
instructors ; also, special private les-| (op which there are two daily sess 
: | - 
; 7 , F ne | Antique, Sti fe, Portrait and Fi re 
NS) During the season of 1595 | Oil, Water a Paste Ihe Morning Classes are 
00 fotal number of lessons given | fi ym gtor .. the After n from1to 4! , either 
h of w ich « ’ ) nmIS CAN ente itanyv time 
t {i's establishment was not equalled or both sah didlese Ger ano dalle vinden <4 tan wate 


other institution in the 
China Painting 
Materials 


city. 


Especially prepared and tested in 


own laboratory, including 


Matt Roman Gold 


(best in the market) and a full line | 
yrs. General assortment of 
call ly selected materials for china 


= ART INSTRUCTION 
ADELPHI COLLEGE, 


Lafayette Avenue, Clinton and St. James Place 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ART DEPARTMENT. 
THE appointments of this department are the equal 


if not the superior of any in the c« 
wually indorsed by such 





work has been a 














r fifteen for both 


WHITTAKER, Principal. 





PRATT INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, N 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS. 
DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS 
The object of this vide thorough 







departmer t is t 


1d systematic d decorative 





of teachers are also special 





class-r¢ 





- S: also white china. Is i ge studios and yoms are abundantly 
_ ; eq th casts, photographs, and every appliance 
r 6 } ne or study 
a 1rin S. Perry, Director of Department 

| Insts TO S. H. Adams; A. W. Dow; G. Rose 
, . stealer $e al Bes | H. Prellwitz: 1. C. Haskell; K. E. Shattuck ; V. C. Grif 

A ctly and completely fitted kiln {05° tw Se a a. 6 ae 

Five kilns in constant opera- } ner; M. A. Hurlbut; D. M. Norton ; L. Loeffier 


hina properly fired, daily. 


china Decorated 





Orders taken for decorating china, | 
ul ympt execution assured. 
3roken. sets matched. 
lcome. Prompt attention to corres- 
Out-ot-town pupils can secure 


inity. Address 


1S M. HELEN £. MONTFORT 


No. 142 W. 125th St., 


yoard at ahi ite prices in the im- 





ScHt 
1USEUM OF 
ley Square, 


FINE 
Boston, 


ARTS 
Mass. 





Hale (Draw ig a 
ive aan I 


s (Perspective 


nd Philip 
William Stone (Decorat 


Anatomy) and A. K. Cros 


Tarbell a 


wed the tree use of the gallerie 
culars giving detailed informatu 


liss ExizapetH Lomsat 





aie hes School | A word of valuable advice and aid o c 


J EAST 23d STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


n Drawing and Painting from Model 
Portrait Painting in Oil, Water 


Pastel 
instruction in Miniature Paintir 
ind Figure Work on China 
1 palette of four colors, 
g on china to the utmost. 
ning and Tapestry Painting 
s, call or address 


E. P. PALMER 
}O East Twenty-Third Street 


MISS ANNA SIEDENBURG, 
OF CHICAGO, 
Glass Painting and Figure Painting 
during November, at Mrs. A. B 
| Studio, 28 E. 23d Street, New York, 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Terms $2.00 the Lesson. 
ienburg’ S Book on Glass Painting. | 


LING & SPIELMEYVER, New York. 


A PUPIL OF BONNAT 


, Paris, 1880, gives art instruction in d 

g g from life and nature, anatomy, 
s daily, $1.50 a week. Address: 
uez Academy, 157 West 16th St., New York 
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‘OsgoodArtSchool 
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7 Open throughout the Year, 
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| offers best facilities obtainable for the 





‘| Jrawing, Oils, Water Color, and Tapestry 
| FINE AND enaenre ame. a | en 
| Has largest Life Class in th china Painting 
1ims ‘ nphasized throug! R e of anexperienced practical decorator 
pote Ss seat Devetakion. Teatit so | SPECIAL SUMMER CLASSES AND 
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uates for professior | t EACH YEAR 
| For ahieteiliiiel enh es ite The Osgood Handbook, entitled 
L. W. MILLER, PRivct ‘How to Apply Matt, Bronze, Lacroix, 





Dresden Colors and Gold lo China,” 
BROOKLYN ART SCHOOL} °*. Wished: 


successful work of the kind ever 


| th cove pages. Illustrated 
oklyn Art A z 2 an | — : oy 

Brooklyn institu { znd Scien | 
| st ier 0 i Holland. Delft-Blu 
Jags nnn Bye, Baw sgood Holland Delft-Blue 

In | In vials, each, 40 

Mr. WaTer Suirtaw, L//e and ¢ position A —— ing the genuine 
Mr. Wa. M. Coase, Painting and Por i t H Delft rations—tne y ve intl 
Mr Jost H. Bost wid A» . atisiactory ae Fespects 2 
Miss 5. G. Coster, De at irt and sat wects, § 
Mr. Wn. H. Snyper, issistant and Curat “ ‘ Seper ¢ 


s. | Particular advantages accrue to students nadistance, | FREE ! a ge 





living expenses being comparativel A I kly | OSGOOD ARI St Hi ”) 
For further informat , address ‘I Curator }! on 9 i 4 4 p., mailed to all appli ul 
Mr.W H.S k Fe , g t t 
Address Miss A. H. OSGOOD, 


PRINCIPAL OSGOOD ART SCHOOL 
. - Formerly , 
| 12 East 17th St., (raion Sq.) New York. 
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3 ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI. 
Rew Work City — 
DEPARTMENT Of} SEPTE 


REGULAR 















TERM MBER 14TH, 18 re 
anual Training and Art Education MAY 30TH, 1897. TUITION FEE, $ 
( 1 te Courses 1 Dr: y and Painting 
lepartment offers (1 1 ‘ t? ages Be . 
stonal ” ining to teache is S Uv aoe "a Co r. I \ Pe 
rawing and manual t n ? « Pmopiaear oe . 
rving, Cl aa | iting 
courses in drawing, w *r-color pa ng a 
mo ing, wood-carving and designing I \ my occupi i large, well 
The dep artment occupies the new Macy Manual Art g Ede "ark, a ent t Mus 
Building, situated on Morning ghtsa k ~ t vet 5 
ing the Hudson Riv er and th 1e f ul nd ot I 
7 A. T. GOSHORN, Director, Cincinnati. O 
; ? 
WaL rER L. HERVEY, Ph.D ? ten HENRY MOSLER’S 





PORTRAIT AND FIGURE hevicaalili ini 


Painting & Composition Classes 
Reopen October 5th, 1806 





Author of ** Drawing i S ven to the study of 
By FRANK FOWLER, Crayon,” ** Oi pe bg etc., et jt e Human F orm, Portraiture, | Composition 
: : Mr M cisms weekly 
With 3 colored plates by the author, showing progressive stages in the painting of a picture in oil TUESDAYS SAT =e S$. an 
ois ITE w 2 e posing of the 
erm ee Est The Art Amateur Handbooks, fPrF?.'* y, | models o 
‘ P s d ass of twent 1de s ) 
**A most helpful volume to inners in portrait i fi ame - Ita - nts, t str mpete r Mo? tHLY prizes, the sumof § 
tions learly Roun tae thea cannot well be misunderst st t 4 eing ex ndead awards t t year 
Sq. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. TUITION ; | $30 per month, all day 


CHINA PAINTING 


By One Who Has Succeeded. 


OcTA\ P 


Montague Marks, 23 


Union Square, New York. 


oe 5 a month, half day 





iress 


“HENRY MOSLER 
i 56th St. & hAve. New York City 


‘New York School of 
| Applied Design for Women 


AS A BUSINESS. 





ER, 


hina painters who wish to make 





A. B. COBDEN’S 
CERAMIC ART SCHOOL. 


The modern styles taught by a thorough | 
and practical method. 

ROSES A SPECIALTY. 

A complete line of colors carefully selected 

and prepared for sale;a 

} 


lso Gold, Oils, Brushes, 
and gilded for 
Hints on China Painting ”’ 





etc. China fire Amateurs 


‘Practical mailed 
free upon application. 


15 South 16th Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


E. AULICH, 


OF CHICAGO } 
CHINA, GLASS AND WATER-COLOR PAINTING 
ROSES A SPECIALTY. | 
Reid’s Building, Room 23, Cincinnati, O. 


LL METHODS IN 
CHINA PAINTING | 


correctly taught. Instruction also in Oil, | 
——~}W ater-Color and Tapestry Painting by | 
MRS. W. H. MLLER. 
Bischoff’s Celebrated China Colors for sale 
China Firing a Specialty. 
Stupio, 347 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Yy. 


OPP. HOTEL WALDORF, 











: Plaster Casts. | 


Antique, Roman and Medizval, 


For the use of Schools, Colleges, Amateurs, etc. 


Casts in the Ivory Tint. 
Largest C¢ 


L. CASTELVECCHI & CO., 


“Manufacturers and Importers, 


143 Grand St., near Broadway, N. Y. 


Send for catalogue. 


lection in America. 











200 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK 
CHINA ns one | Th ugh Instru nin Wall Paper, Silk 
hly taught by an exp Carpet and Book.C ver Designing, His- 
| ROYAL \L WORCESTER P PORCEL AIN WORKS toric Ciceadiial nt and Ar hitecture 
Practi P ; aii : Water-Color, under Paul de Longpré. 
rac al €-Wwr ess st lal tur the . 
mer th inet re tit ~ Sata lie ' [lusts n, unde! Dan ‘ seard, 
MRS. M. PRE STON. B RE WI R | Instructors are the practical head design- 
Srup1o 1022 No Fifth v ¥ | ers and architects from the leading 
- firms in the city. 
NEW DESIGNS in Wa Tuition, $60.00 a Year 
Colors for C ema .- | Apply to MISS HARRIET Z. BICKFORD, Sec'y. 





Painters. 
MARY CATHARINE WRIGHT, 


INSTRUCTION IN 
DRAWING and ILLUSTRATING 





The aes Student, Erne fit, Edi 7 
8 East 15th St., New York City. s. and year from — Se papel nie Si 1 
the c. S.F. a... art instruc tion by correspondence, 


t Kr ) ox 
Fs rnest Knaufft’ s $s Priv ate Class in oy 
alk Platetaught. 132 West 23d St., 


E. M. GUBSCH & CO. |, 


119 East 23d Street, New York 





| > 
Sreciacties 1% | Anatomy in Art. 
PYROGRAPHY | A practical text book for the Art Student in 
Or Fire Etching Work e Study of the Human Form » which is 


ilysis of the laws of Proporti 
A large stock of goods, plain and in the com 
pleted state, especially designed for this new 
decorative art, consisting of tables, chai 
tabourettes, cabinets, plaques, picture frames, 
panels, and a great variety of other wares 145 West 55th St., 


ge rs ‘oF, E. HALL ART SCHOOL 


/ ANTED—A first-class inventive painter on 36 East 23d St.. N.Y 


and of the art of Modelling. Fully illustrated 


| 
¢ 

BEST OF INPORTED APPARATUS | added an ani 
| 


postpaid. Published by the author 
J. S. HARTLEY, N.A., 
N.Y. 








glass. Must be adraughtsman and color 





ist—figure or decorative. Full scope, good pay | 
and steady position to right party. High class | Lessons in China Painting, 
men only. Tapestry, Oil, and Water 
PHOENIX GLASS CO., Monaca, Beaver Co., Pa Colors: $1.00 per Lesson. 
Roman Gold, 
THE PORTFOLIO. 63 cents, postpaid 
ry. re 
Monographs on Artistic Subjects. With I | | l] | | 
many illustrations. Issued periodically. he a Sun 
No. 28, The Life of Velazquez. By Waiter FOR SALE. 


ARMSTRONG, Director of the 
Ireland. Price, $1.25 #e?. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


National Gallery No Kiln has received such 


testimonials as the HALL. 
Write for price list. 





66 Firtu Ave., N. Y. 


































































<9);#0%PICTURES—-OLD AND NEW - ART MATERIAL AND FURNISHIN GS, ROLY . 





WINSOR & NEWTON, Lrd 


London, 
Eng. 


TRADE MARK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Artusts’ Superior Ou 


and Water Colors, 

Handy Chalk Box for Sketching, 

Waterproof Inks made in 21} 
different Tints. 

Whatman’s Sketching Boards 

Artists in Black and White. 


for 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


Madame k.. Youga’ s 
Studies, 





“Appitation OS Fulton St., N. Y.| | 
American Tapestry & 


Decorative Company. | 
Tapestry Paintings. 


2000 tapestry paintings to choose from, | 
38 artists employed, including gold med- | 
alists of the Paris salon. Send $1 2.50 | 
for a $75 painting 32 inches by 6 feet, | 
just for an introduction. 


Tapestry Materials. 

We manufacture tapestry materials. 
Superior to foreign goods, and half the | 
price. Samples tree. Send $1.50 for 
2 vards No. 6—50 inch goods—just for 
atrialorder. Worth $3. 


Art Instruction. 

Six 3-hour tapestry painting lessons in 
studio, $5. Complete written instruc- 
tion by mail, $1. Tapestry paintings 
rented; full-size drawings, paints, 
brushes, etc. supplied. Nowhere, Paris 
not excepted, are such advantages offered 
pupils. New Compendium of 140 studies, 
25cents. Send $1 for complete instruc- 
tions in tapestry painting and com- 
pendium of 140 studies. 


Home Decoration. 

Write for color schemes, designs, esti- 
mates. Artists sent to all parts of the 
world, to do every sort of decorating and 
painting. We are educating the country 
in color-harmony. Relief ; stained glass; 
wall paper ; carpets; furniture; draperies: 
etc. Pupilstaught. Send $5 for a $25 
color scheme to decorate your home. 


Wall Papers. 


New styles designed by gold medal 
artists. From 10 cents per roll up. 
Samples 10 cents. Send 25 cents for 
compendium of 140 studies. 


Manual of Art Decoration. 


The art book of the century. 200 
royal quarto pages. 50 superb full-page 
illustrations (11 colored) of modern home 
interiors and tapestry studies. Price $2.50. 
If you want to be up in decoration send 
$2.50 for this book. Worth $50. 


JOHN F. DOUTHITT, 
286 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


My Sun Camera reflects pict- 
ures, persons, nature, etc., on 
any material for outlining 
For art workers, $5. Sketch- 
ing done, 25¢c. Send stamp. 

F. LOUNSBURY, Glens Falls. New York. 


Geo. F. OF, MAKER OF 
FINE FRAMES, 


No. 4 Clinton Place, 
(8th Street), near Broadway, New York. 
Works of Art Framed with Artistic Judgment. 


THE SOLAR RAYON 
is a Combination Sun, Lamp or Daylight Sketching 
Camera, Magic Lantern and _ Bromide Printing Ca- 
mera all in one. For enlarging small pictures, re- 
sae ducing large 
Pp icture Ss, 
sketch in g 
from nature, 
making Bro- 
mide Prints 
and Magic 
Lantern Pur- 
poses. 
mM Prices, $6.00, 
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$10.00, $12.00 
and $25.00. 





Sent on trial. Catalogue ¥ ree. 
JENNE CAMERA MANUPACTURING CO. 
16CSt., Fort Wayne, Ind. (Mention this journal.) 





'SCHAUS’ ART GALLERY. 


FINE OIL PAINTINGS and 
WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS 


BY EMINENT ARTISTS. 


UNRIVALLED COLLECTION OF 


MODERN ETCHINGS AND 
ENGRAVINGS. 
Rare Old LINE-ENGRAVINGS. 


ARTISTIC FRAMES. 


WILLIAM SCHAUS, 


204 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Madison Square, 


Chas. Sedelmeyer, 
6 Rue de La Rochefoucauld, 


PARIS, 


GALLERIES OF HIGH-CLASS 
PAINTINGS, 


OLD MASTERS AND BARBIZON SCHOOL. 


New York. 





Selected Etchings. Limited Editions. 





Will publish shortly an important work | 
pm REMBRANDT, 


WILLIAM | 
containing the 


written by Dr. 


| BopDE; eight volumes, 


| artist’s biography and the descriptions of 


| all his works, with their reproduction in 
photogravure. 

Subscription price in Paris, $250 for the 
8 volumes. 

The richest and most extensive book 
ever published on any painter. 


DURAND-RUEL, 


EXPERT anp IMPORTER OF 


Modern Paintings, 


389 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


(Corner 36th Street.) 





New York office of the largest and most important 


Art Galleries in Paris. 


16 Rug LarFFitte AND 11 Rue Lepevetier. 











Fulius Ochme 


384 Fifth Avenue, between 35th & 36th Sts. 
NEW 


FighC dass Paintings: 
Barbizon School 


AND 
Early English Masters 
HOLLAND 
ART GALLERIES, 
A. PREYER, 
329 Fifth Avenue, New York, 





35 Kalverstraat, Amsterdam (Holland). 


DOW DESWELL 
& DOWDESWELLS (Lim’d), 


Old and Modern Paintings by 





YORK CITY 


L. CRIST DELMONICO 
Paintings by Modern 


AND 


Karly Raglish Masters 


EXHIBITION and SALESROOMS 


166 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


LAWRIE & CO., 


15 Old Bond Street, - London, England. 
PICTURES 
OF THE 


Early English 


AND 


Barbizon Schools. 


ALSO OF THE 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS. 
WALLIS 4%» SON 
The French Galleries 


120 Patt Matt, LONDON 
EDINBURGH 
GLASGOW 





Between 21st and 22d Streets 








11 Hanover Sr., 


104 West Georce Sr., 
High Class Pictures 


) Tom Wallis 
Proprietors » E. Silva White 
Lawson Peacock 





An Exhibition of Drawings and 
Dry-Points by M. PAUL HELLEU 
will be held at the gallery of Messrs. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 20 
East 16th St., N. Y., from Novem 
ber 5th to December 5th. 


The Hollyer Reproductions 


OF THE WORKS OF 





| Sir awa Be Res — > atu 


DANTE ‘GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


Send for catalogue to the American agents, 


| Willis & Clements, 1624 Chestnut St.,Philadelphia, P. a. 





English, Dutch and Flemish Masters, 


EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. 
160 New Bond Street, London. 





Blakeslee Gallery, 


No. 353 5th Avenue, 
Corner 34th St., N. Y. 





SPECIALTY OF 


Early 





English Paintings. 





G. W. CARMER, 


IMPORTER OF MODERN 


PAINTINGS, 


293 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(Galleries closed every Summer.) 


Collection of Paintings 


BY OLD IASTERS. 








The Property of 
MR. J. D. ICHENHAUSER, 
OF LONDON, 
on exhibition at 


Mr. John Getz’s Art Gallery, 


391 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 





Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, 


366 & 368 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


ORTGIES & CoO.,, 
AUCTIONEERS, 


Salesrooms and Galleries for exhibitions and sales of 
paintings, statuary, books, and other art work. 


WOOD FLOORS 


Borders for Rugs, 


BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 


23d St., under 5th Ave. Hotel, N. Y. 
286 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


*,* Wood Frames, for mounting embroideries, from 
$2. ye up. 

Egyptian and Moorish Fret-Work, Grilles, Screens, 
etc., aspecialty. 32-page book (illustrated), sent FREE, 
if ‘Art Amateur be mentioned, 








American 
Drawing 
| nks (Blacks & Colors) 


juid Drawing Inks of the W 





The Standard Lic 
Jo. Pennett says of the Black ink :—** There is 
equal to it for half a dozenreasons. From the tin 
open the bottle until you have put all its conte 
paper you have no reason to find fault with it.’ 
B. Frost says ‘**T use a great deal of it, a 
certainly the best. 
AT ALL DEALERS. 
(By mail, prepaid, 35 cents a bottle. Color Cara s 
inks, free.) 


Higgins’ 
Photo - Mounter 


The new adhesive for mounting 





photographs, prints, etc., and for 
scrap-book, tissue work and general 

use. Will not warp,cockle n iF strike 
through. Just the thing for mount 

ing Art Amateur stux Sp preads 
smoothly and easily. no lumps 
Beautiful white color Always 
ready. Fully guaranteed 

AT ALL DEALERS. 


(3 07. Far, prepaid, by mail, 30 cents 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mirs., 


168 8th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
London Office : 106 Charing Cross Road 


M. H. Hartmann, 


__.. GALLERY OF 
Proof ae Engraving 
and ‘Photogravures, 
American Water-Colo: 
‘Drawings, 
ForeignFac-simileAquarelles, 
Prints, ‘Photographs, et 
A large variety of Picture Frames— 
Special Frames to ( 
Oval and Square Gold Frames 
With “Bow Knots a Sp 
Large Variety of French 
Miniature and ‘Dresden Fr. 
MODERATE EmCes.- 


N. B.- _A larg e line of framed pictures, for 


$1.50 to $5.00. 
Artists’M aterial S. 


«*s An unequalled stock of all kind is of 
eign and American Suppli es for Oil, W 
Color, Tapestry. Pastel and China P: 
Decorative Novelties, Studies. Casts, PI 
Panels, White China, Drawing M:z ateri a 
other articles for the use of Artists and 
teurs. Mail ordersas vecialty : Send f« 
eral Catalogue of Art Materials Mentio 
Art Amateur. 





19 UNION SQUARE, “ySiy'Stvecc"" NEW YORK. 





GOUPIL & C0., of Paris, 
BoussoD, VALADON & Cv., 


SUCCESSORS, 
Paris, London, Berlin, The Hague. 


MODERN PAINTINGS. 


NEW YORK GALLERIES : 
303 FIFTH AVENUE, 


N. E. Corner Thirtv-first Street. 


H. van SLOCHEM 


Importer of 


WORKS OF ART 
Antiques; Dutch Inlaid Furniture, Portraits 
and Paintings; rare old Dutch Brassware 
(17th Century); Old English and Dutch on 
ver, Sheffield Plate, Delft China, and Bric 
Brac generally. 


499 FIFTH AVE., at 42d St., N. Y. 
(Also, Amsterdam. ) a 
‘Best qualitv only at Lowest TP) ice 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
Oil, Water, China, Pastel, Tapestry, Etching, ¢ 
Framing, Regilding, Relining, etc. 
HENRY LEIDEL, 


6th Avenue, cor. 51st Street, N. Y. 
Cc ATAL OGU & BY MAIL 


THE PALETTE ART C0., 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS for he 


Oil, Water-Color, China, 
Pastel Painting, and 
Drawing. 

A select line of White China. g 
Largest Stock of Plaster § 
Casts for Schools; also in 
Ivory Tint for decorative 

purposes. 
Send for illustrated Catalogues. 


Two | 36 East 23d St., at Madison Square, 
stores § 167 West 57th St., opp, Carnegie Hall, | 
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SOME EARLY ENGLISH PAINTINGS. 
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MISS BARING (DAUGHTER OF SIR FRANCIS BARING), BY SIR 
THOMAS LAWRENCE, 


CHILDREN. BY SIR HENRY RAEBURN, 









BY PERMISSION OF MR. T. J. BLAKESLEE. IN THE POSSESSION OF J ABNER HARPER ESQ., NEW YORK 











LADY SMYTHE AND CHILDREN. BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, LADY RICE (AFTERWARD BARONESS DYNEVOR). BY SIR FRANCIS COTES. 





IN THE POSSESSION OF C. P, HUNTINGTON, ESQ., NEW YORK. BY PERMISSION OF MR. T. J. BLAKKSLER 






(Copyright, 1896, by Montague Marks, New York and London,} 



























































































































































THE ART AMATEUR. 





MY NOTE-BOOK. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 


¢ O artists often lose pictures which 
should be returned to them at the 
close of an exhibition if they are 
not sold ? 
gested by my experience in regard 


Ihe question is sug- 


to the water-color by Mrs. Rhoda 
Holmes Nicholls which is repro- 
duced this month as one of the 
supplements of The Art Ama- 





teur. I discovered the original in 
a Third Avenue bric-a-brac shop, and having agreed 
about the price with the proprietor of the place, I 
carried off the picture. On examining it more closely, 
it struck me as odd that all but the first word of the ar- 
tist’s signature had been rubbed out. I accounted for 
this by the assumption that possibly she had become dis- 
satisfied with her work, and had adopted this method of 
repudiating it. Yet I could see no reason for her doing 
so; indeed, the picture seemed to represent very well 
her water-color manner. But if it was to be repro- 
duced by lithography, it would be desirable to have a 
few more accents of color; so I took it to Mrs. Nicholls 
and asked her to be so kind as to make this addition. 
As soon as her eye fell on the picture, she exclaimed: 
“T never sold this to any one—it has been stolen !” and 
on hearing the description of another water-color of 
hers seen at the same shop, she said that, too, was 
The rights in the matter will be settled in the 
In the mean time, Mrs. Nicholls kindly added 


stolen. 

courts. 

the desired touches, restored her signature, and gave 

The Art Amateur permission to reproduce the picture. 
* oe * 

ARTISTS are easily persuaded to lend their work for 
club or church fair exhibitions, although the chances of 
sales on such occasions are very slight. Under the cir- 
cumstances one would suppose that the gentlemen con- 
stituting the art committees would at least see that the 
pictures are returned to the owners in good condition. 


I knc Ww of 


one case of a loaned picture which, after the exhibition, 


But sometimes they are not returned at all. 


was, through sheer carelessness, rehung with some of 
the club’s own pictures in an out-of-the-way passage, 
and it was years afterward, and then by accident, that 
the artist discovered it. Sometimes a picture which has 
been misdirected will remain in a loft of the express 
company until the “annual sale of unclaimed packages” 
comes around; then it will be “sold to pay storage ex- 
penses,”’ and the owner may never know what has _ be- 
come of it. 


* o* 
* 


Now and then an artist enforces his right to reim- 
bursement for the full value of a missing picture. 
There was such a case a few years ago in New York, 
after an art exhibition at the Mendelssohn Glee Club. 
Among the loans was a picture by an American lately 
returned from France: it was of a man standing by one 
of the old-fashioned, high-wheeled bicycles—a _ rather 
uninteresting affair. One fine day it occurred to the ar- 
tist that the canvas had not come back to him, and he 
made a demand for it. No one at the club knew any- 
thing about it, and it appeared that no receipt book ac- 
knowledging the return of loans had been kept by the 
art committee. 


$500, and he threatened suit unless the money was paid 


He said that the picture was worth 
him. A vain attempt was made to compromise the 
claim. Finally, the artist received a cheque for the full 
amount from a member of the club, a Broad Street 
broker, who at that time was well known as a collector 
of American pictures and 
artist in this instance had a keener eye to business than 


Oriental porcelains. The 


a certain New York marine painter whose studio is in 
Fifth Avenue. 
man who called on him to request that he would adda 


He was surprised one day by a gentle- 


few touches to a picture which bore hissignature. The 
artist recognized the picture as one that he had merely 
loaned to a church fair; but the present owner had 
evidently come honestly by it, and the desired touches 
were added and the picture was taken away. 
* * 

THE picture exhibitions have fairly begun. The regular 
autumn shows in St. Louis and Chicago have been suc- 
cessful from the artistic standpoint ; and from the first- 


named city, the Director, Mr. Charles M. Kurtz, writes 
that the sales have been good. In Boston and other 
places in the Eastern and Middle States, the exhibi- 
tions will not open until after the election. There is an 
exception in the case of what some of the newspapers 
call “ Boston's Salon,” which, it is announced, is a display, 
at one of the big department stores, of French paintings 
chiefly from the Salons of the Champs Elysées and the 
Champs de Mars. The pictures thus shown only differ 
from those seen at the shops of the regular dealers 
in that they include certain big canvases that the 
latter would be too wise to import. Presumably, too, 
after Miss Hollowell has made her selections in Paris, 
for Chicago, and Mr. Kurtz has done a like service for 
St. Louis—not to mention the requisition of Philadelphia 
—and the leading picture importers have all picked from 
what had been left after the markets of Europe have 
been supplied, not much choice could be left for “ Bos- 
ton’s Salon.”” But the glamour of a name goes a great 
way. The mere announcement that certain pictures 
are ‘from the Paris Salon” conveys the impression to 
many persons uninformed in art matters that the col- 
lection must necessarily be one of extraordinary merit. 
The truth is, that there are many paintings every year 
hung at the Paris Salons which would have no chance 
Still, 
Boston's Salon.” 


of admission to the leading American exhibitions. 
there are some very good pictures in “* 
* | ¥* 

DEATH has again hurled his dart into the foremost 
rank of English artists, and this time, too, into the 
ranks of English writers. Sad, indeed, is it so soon to 
have to add to the roster of departed genius the names 
of William Morris, designer and poet, and George Du 
Nor is this all, for the 


one short month that has passed since this magazine 


Maurier, illustrator and novelist. 


last appeared; the name of still another illustrator 
must be included—of one less famous but not less tal- 
ented than Du Maurier. I speak of Fred Barnard, 
whose genial personality will be recalled by many an 
artist whom he met in New York during his visit a few 
years ago. Poor Barnard’s death was most tragic. 
His bed-clothes caught fire from a spark from his pipe, 
and it is supposed that he was suffocated by the smoke 
before the alarm could be given and the locked door of 
his room broken open. 
ma 
* 

THE almost simultaneous death of Barnard and Du 
Maurier suggests comparison of their art as illustrators. 
Just now I said that the former was no less talented 
than his more successful contemporary. Perhaps really 
he was more so; but the only feasible way of judg- 
ing a man’s abilities is by their fruits, and it must be 
said that Barnard did not realize the expectations of his 
friends in the development of his great natural gifts. 
That he had not the industry or the steadiness which 
characterized the career of Du Maurier, who took up 
novel writing after passing his fiftieth year, no doubt in 
a measure was a bar to his success. Some of his illus- 
trations of Dickens—notably his portraiture of Micaw- 


ber—were admirable ; but conditions were unfavorable 





for his clever ideals supplanting in popular esteem the 
familiar types of Cruikshank and Hablot K. Brown. 
Much of his work for the London illustrated papers was 
excellent in drawing and composition, and full of humor. 
He was particularly happy in the portrayal of low and 
middle-class life. ’Arry and ‘Arriet and their doings on 
Bank Holiday found a faithful chronicler in Barnard, 
but he could not draw a lady or a gentleman. 
* ~ * 

Du MAURIER, on the other hand, could do nothing 
so well. It is true that his ladies are all of one type, 
slim and tall, with high-bred, clear-cut features ; but the 
type is an agreeable one, and, strange to say, it has 
been accepted as true by the present generation of Eng- 
lishmen, just as the pretty, plump, and rather bourgeois 
type of lady by John Leech was accepted nearly a gener- 
ation ago. Du Maurier was quite at his ease in deline- 
ating any character he might encounter in the drawing- 
room. His professors, musicians, and other “ distin- 
guished foreigners” are unapproachable; his 


curates would 


portly 


bishops, well-fed rectors, and meek 
have delighted Rabelais, and, for harmless satire, de- 
rived from the keen observation of human frailties, 
where shall we seek for the equals of his rich cads—Sir 
Pompey Bedell, or Sir Gorgias Midas and his pre- 
cious son? No less faithfully studied are his supercil- 
ious flunkeys and sedate butlers. All are from life; they 
are never caricatures; each and every one is a portrait 


by an artist who knows that by its absolute truthful- 





And thus 
man follows the bent of his own particular talent 
lament that Fred Barnard did not give us ladic 
gentlemen like George Du Maurier’s, or that Du 


ness it will carry with it its own satire. 


rier did not draw the London “ cabby” and his 
or the London street boy and the London “ Bob! 
John Leech did, or the “city man” and the n 
class matron, like those of Charles Keene, woul 
unreasonable as to deplore that we have no 
pieces by Raphael or landscapes by Michael Ang: 
pee 
BARNARD, as has been intimated, was born 
too late to score a great success by his illustrati 
Dickens, having been handicapped by the prec 
tions of the novelist’s characters by Cruikshar 
“Phi.” 
ideal illustrator of Thackeray. 


But surely Du Maurier would have be 
If one may judge 
imitation of the literary style of the great nove 
would assuredly have been a sympathetic o1 
staff of Punch he w 


‘Vanity Fai 


** Colonel,” too, is the real Colonel Newcome 


through his career on the 


consciously perhaps, illustrating I 
Duchess of Stilton and her satellites of higher o 
degrees, to say nothing of his wondrous flunkey 
are all first cousins of Jeames Yellowplush, are 
much as Thackeray himself might have drawn 

he had possessed the necessary academical trai 
illustrate his stories. Du Maurier certainly wou 
have suffered by any comparison of his drawing 
Thackeray’s own. Despite the pleasantly persona 
Vanity Fair,” ** Pend 


“The Newcomes,” ‘“‘ Henry Esmond,” and “ TI 


of the latter’s attempts in “ 


ginians,’’ artistically considered they are, of 


deplorable. He probably realized the fact late: 


when he got the assistance of Fred Walker in ill 


ing * Philip” and “ Dennis Duval,” his last no 
pictorial embellis! 


this may be, | 


Richard Doyle to furnish the 
of the 
that if Thackeray had known Du 
well as Du Maurier knew Thackeray's, he wou 


‘ Burlesques.”” However 


Maurier's w 


have failed to seek the aid of his clever pencil 


* * 
¥. 


THE Doré Gallery in Chicago has been closs 
the New York Times remarks : 

‘* It is somewhat the fashion to-day to hold the works 
tave Doré in poor estimation. Certainly, some day or 


there will be a resuscitation of Doré. It is nevertheless t 
we have learned a great deal since his time.” 


It is improbable that the virtually unanimous jt 
of the critical world concerning Doré will eve 
versed. He was a genius as an illustrator, with t 


of marvellous invention, and even more mar 


facility of expression. But his pictures are bu 
cartoons, enlarged and colored illustrations 
inherent defects cruelly magnified, Doré had 
feeling for color, and the addition of that eleme 
his work emphasizes his unpainterlike qualities 

* * 

IT is gratifying to note that, through the actior 
Society for the Prevention of Fraudulent Auctio1 
eral New York “auctioneers, supposed to be repu 
have been indicted by the grand jury for cor 
fraudulent sales. It was about time for somet 
be done. For years The Art Amateur has pointe: 
impositions practised on the public not only 
auctioneers as are now under indictment, but b1 
who, if report speaks correctly, used to co-operat 
at least one of the firms which has since joi 
Society for the Prevention of Fraudulent Auctio1 
prosecution is mainly directed against the 
rug” frauds; but these are mild compared wit 
mock auctions in the picture, bric-a-brac, and ol 
ture trades, which are usually conducted in_ the 
rooms as the rug sales, and by the same aucti 
but at different hours. The reason that the ru 
are attacked, while there is no interference wi 
more objectionable departments of the busine 
ducted by the same auctioneers, lies in the fact 
while the reputable rug merchants have found it 
ble to organize for protection against the unfair « 
tition of the auction room, the reputable art 
have as yet evinced no desire for such protection. 
is this? the uninitiated will ask, and the initiate 
tell them. No inconsiderable part of the busin: 
such auctioneers comes direct from the reputa 
dealers themselves, who thus quietly dispose of 
wise unsalable goods, just as some of the wholes 
importers used to dispose of their surplus stocks 


ing that they brought them good returns. 


The ret 
indeed got to be so very good under the stimu! 









prodi 








—————— 


s of auctioneers expert in the business, that the 
)-operating with certain Greek and Armenian 
,f some of the New York rug merchants, by and 
up auctions on their own account, importing 
uantities of imitation or doctored “ antiques,” 
xpress purpose of disposing of them at auction. 
This is now an extensive trade. After exploiting New 
Yor e practice is to send the unsold part of the 
auction rooms in Boston, Philadelphia, Cincin- 
cago, St. Louis, and other large cities, succes- 
jlenishing it from time to time, and always add- 
ccasion requires, a few really good rugs, such 
eeded as decoys in “ working off” the rubbish, 
really sold if the * upset prices” for them hap- 
reached. Itis the enormous growth of this 
ch led to the formation of the Society for the 

of Fraudulent Auctions, and to the recent 


\dictments procured under its auspices. 


4 
i\dictments charge “the practice of procuring 
titious, and fraudulent bids from ‘ puffers’ o1 
rs,’ who regularly attend these auctions in the 
da in the pay of the auctioneer, for the purpose 
x fraudulent and fictitious bids against bona- 
rs, in order to advance the price of the article 
the auction.” Michael Barron, employed by 
Schenck, admitted to the District Attorney that 

iny others were hired to make fictitious bids 


sold. ia As soon as a person 


put up to de | 
e auction-rooms who looked as if he came to 
would begin bid- 
If one of the 
lt 


cared tO go, 


these ‘cappers,’ "he sai Pi 
art le he was bidding on. * Cap- 
igher than the genuine bidder 


would be struck off to the fictitious bidder, 


again for sale.” In addition to this 


idence has also been adduced before the 
G showing that in at least one instance it was 
of a public auctioneer to keep in stock an 
igh grade and quality, which he pretended to 


wv sale from day to day, while furnishing to 


sons making the highest bids a similar article 


qu ality. It appears also that “the grossest 
ntations as to the quality and value of an arti- 
ip at these so-called auctions are constantly 
he auctioneers with a view to deceiving and de- 

I the bidders at the sale, ind that, too, in the 
express provisions of the law making such 
crime.” It will be 


ntations a seen now 


not the offenders will be punished. 
+ 


Centennial Celebration of Lithography” in 
N < was a worthy project, but it cannot be said 


is adequately accomplished by the two days’ 
in October at the Lexington Avenue Opera 
No attempt whatever was made to show how 
and best autographic medium of artistic ex- 
from its invention, 


vas, almost taken up in 


such men as Mouilleron, Bonington, Dela- 
iz, Frangais, Chaplin, Raffet, Charlet, Daumier, 
ini, nor how it has been revived in our own 
vainters like Whistler, Legros, and Fantin-La- 
Ir. William Korn lent a few examples of mod- 
Menzel’s 


( n the Temple ;” but there was nothing in the 


nan work, including famous “ Boy 


to show that artistic lithography had ever 
ctised by such American painters as Winslow 
i or Edward Moran, or that interesting experi- 
king toward a revival of the art in this coun- 
een made in the present decade by some of the 
urtists, like H. W. Ranger, J. Alden Weir, 
J | Beckwith, F. Hopkinson Smith, Ruger Dono- 
n Jones, and Reginald Coxe, who formed the 
iety of American Painters on Stone, which just 
hardly be said to have an actual being, but 
robably at no distant day will take a new lease 


+. <@ 
* 


principal New York color printers were repre- 
with one or two exceptions. Their display con- 
iefly of commercial work, some of which was by 
ns of the best; but the general excellence of the 
p printing for the magazines was notable. L. 
& Co., Boston, the only important exhibitors out- 
f New York, contributed, among other excellent 
part of the exquisitely illustrated catalogue of the 


Ss collection of Chinese porcelains at Baltimore, in- 
Ciu 


¢ the notorious “ Morgan peach-blow vase,” re- 
Produced in color facsimile and the actual size of the 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


original. Apart from this, about the only noticeable 
work of an artistic kind was from the Brett Lithograph- 
ing Co., the J. 


Bien & Co., the two last-named firms showing facsimi- 


Ottmann Lithographic Co., and Julius 


les of oil and water-color paintings reproduced for The 
Art Amateur. Mr. Blossfield and Mr. Rahmer made 
individual exhibits of certain color facsimile work ex- 
ecuted by them for this magazine, which, while tech- 
nically of a high degree of merit, was especially inter- 
esting as marking probably the first instance on record of 
artists, employed by lithographic firms in an anonymous 
capacity, claiming their own and demanding, as it were, 
public recognition for it. 
+ * 

THE fatuousness of any but millionaires in this coun- 
try trying to compete with English buyers for the pos- 
session of such really notable paintings by Gainsbor- 
ough, Reynolds, and Romney as may occasionally come 
into the market was pointed out in these columns 
two or three years ago, when the craze for the “early 


English school” set in here. Judged by any available 
standard for comparisons, it may be said that the prices 


They 


steadily advancing, and now, with the return of business 


even then were inordinately high. have kept 


prosperity in England, and the readiness of some half a 


dozen millionaires from Australia and South Africa 


to pay whatever may be asked for a fine Gainsborough, 
Reynolds, or Romney—often solely for the glory of outbid- 
ding some titled person who they are told craves the pic- 
getting hold of 


Think how very few of 


these canvases are in existence and how 


ture—the chances of American buyers 
such treasures are slim indeed. 


very many 


Englishmen there are with well-filled purses who desire 
g 


to own them, and it will be easy to see that the time 
has come for the picture dealers to direct the taste of 


picture buyers toward something more easily attainable. 


This is what the dealers in England are obliged to do 
now. Finding it impossible to supply the demands of 


their clients for paintings by theirown countrymen of the 
last century, they are trying to fill the gaps by “ boom- 
ing” the “Barbizon school,” which has been much 


slower in winning admiration in England than in the 


I 


United States. n anticipation of the improved market 


there for such pictures, a New York dealer recent 


shipped to a London dealer some Barbizon pictures 


which he had about given up hope of selling. 
* * 
HE really important pictures by Reynolds, Gains- 


borough, and Romney owned in this country might 


almost be told off on the fingers of one hand-~and this 


after Heaven knows how many hundred sales of can- 


vases attributed to those distinguished met Chief 
among the Sir Joshuas would be, of course, the Mrs. 
Payne-Galway (* Pig-a-back’’) owned by Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, and the “ Lady Smythe and her Children,” 


which was bought jointly by Mr. Sedelmeyer and Mr. 
Colnaghi at the Duchess of Montrose’s sale for five 
thousand guineas, and sold to Mr. C. P. Huntington for 
It was a very fine 


face of the lady evidently had been partly repainted ; ex- 


$40,000, it is said. picture, but the 
cept for this, the price might have been nearer the 
£14,000 Lord Carlingford paid for Sir Joshua's “ Ladies 
Waldegrave,” or the £11,550 Mr. Charles Wertheimer 
‘Lady Delmé.” But Mr, 


Sedelmeyer and Mr. Colnaghi believed that the original 


gave at auction for Betty 
work of Reynolds lay untouched beneath the “ restor- 
er’s” clumsy additions, and if they were right—as I am 
credibly informed proved to be the case when the old 
varnish was removed—Mr. Huntington's picture may 
not be too costly a pure hase as the market goes, albeit 
in 1878 it was sold for only £1312.10., 


- 


IN addition to the ‘‘ Lady Smythe and her Children,” 
and three charming pictures by other English painters, 
imported by Mr. Blakeslee, constituting the frontispiece 
of The Art Amateur this month, many interesting por- 
traits by masters of the “early English school” are 
given elsewhere in the magazine. Some of these, es- 
pecially the examples of Reynolds, are among the most 
famous of their kind in England. Of the two Romneys 
from the late Sir Julian Goldsmid sale, the Harriet 
Shore is the more important, although, as is known to 
the reader, I do not share the enthusiasm that has been 
wasted over this by no means remarkable portrait of a 
pretty girl. It is one of hundreds of such which Red- 


grave commends for “a pleasing breadth almost 


amounting to grandeur,” but which Romney seemed to 
have had the power to carry up to a certain point and 
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could not complete. ‘ His imagination was more active 
than his perseverance, and he was easily excited to be- 
gin, and as easily tempted to lay aside his work.”” More- 
over, he often halted from a sense of impe rfect knowl- 
edge ; for, as Redgrave says, “ Romney was no anatomist, 
and had never had a proper education in art.” 
MONTAGUE MARKS. 


{IVNNOUNCEMENT BY THE PUBLISHER 


CHE first number of The Art Amateur was published 
in June, 1879, making the half yearly volume end with 
November, instead of with the December issue, as with 
most other magazines, and according to the calendar. 
New subscribers, unaware of the exception, naturally ex- 
pect to begin with the January number. For their con- 
venience, therefore, as well as for our own, the new vol- 


ume of The Art 


instead of December, 


Amateur will be dated January, 1897 


1806. 


PRESS of matter will compel us to defer for a 
month < vO e continuation of ** A Layman’s Guide 
to the Louvre,” by the late Theodore Child. 


THE AUTUMN EXHIBITION AT THE 


{GO ART INSTITUTE, 


> 


AN unusual number of large canvases is shown at the 


ninth annual exhibition of American oil paintings and 
I 


ilpture, which opened 


it the Chicago Art Institute on 
ens So 


because about ¢« ighty out of 


e three hundred and 


eighty pictures were S¢ lected in 


Pari Miss Sarah Hallowell, they having been 
painted fo ne or the other of the Salons, where, as 
eve n WS takes a big picture to be seen at all 
Hun Moore sends in “ Woe! woe to Grenada! 

1 bo d fanatic harrowing up the feelings of a 
Moorish 1 amid surroundings of Oriental splendor. 
A lbe ster lllustrates one of Poe's tales with 
Roderic | ner nd the Lady Madeleine ;’ the man 
nagg Sta g in empty canvas, his sister peering 
over his shoulder with pale, beautiful, distracted face ; 
S S peculiar green gown. Some of the chairs 
ire 1 e floor is a litter of time-honored 
urtistic properties—skull, violin, books—bui the coloring 
Is generally brown, thin, of the German old romantic 
school Mr. Sterner has more color, more delicacy, 
more individuality in black and white. Landeau, an 
American of Hungarian birth and French training, has 
a Scandinaviar OKINg picture of * The Remorse of 
Judas.” H. O nner has also chosen a scriptural 
sub X¢ d it with real dignity in * Daniel in 
I s De I Wedding Feast,” by Henry 
Mosle1 s ali veen seen in New York. Gustave 
Mosler, his talented son, paints cows as well as the 
ta I yal Brittan peasants Albert Herter’s “In 
the Eveni is a capital study of firelight, casting its 
smooth, warm giow ove the faces of a seated young 
( ple, and making tall, distinct shadows on the walls. 
His ** Japanese Gown” is a dimly seen young woman in 


ries, with touches of scarlet, on a dark back- 


ground—a Whistler-cum-Glasgow inspiration. There are 
ige figure pieces in which the Whistler influence 


Is perceptible 


J. Lambert's “ The Mirror,” for example 


, | 
a girl in Diack seated with 


her back to the spectator in 


a du sreen chair. It has the familiar plain gray 


background and plain brown floor running up to a high 


vanishi oint; it has also the fastidious choice of 


simple accessories, and the quiet, elusive air which 


belong to the great American master. 


Dd — 


Some of these 
“Girl with Cat,” a 


qualiti S entel into Lo kwood’s 


haired maiden, with 


a black gown and a 
Walter McEwen 


in church, where her gala dress 


piquant re 


Dlack Cat, On a gray 


; background. 
sends “A Magdalen” 


and jewel-decked hair attract the scornful attention of 


other worshippers. He is less felicitous in his group 
Kost’s Autumn in Provence,” Truesdell’s * Changing 


Pastures,” | isbing’s various cows in “ Early Morning,” 


“Indian Summer,’ 


school, in which 


and the like are of the “plein air’ 
gray becomes chalky, white, dead, and 
rose ¢ olor, opaque, 

Mrs. MacMonnies, also a plein-artist—if I may coin a 
word—escapes this in her several small contributions. 


“ The Bather” and “ Dryad” are studies of nude girls 
“In the 


is a particularly happy arrangement of paths 


among foliage a la Zorn, but cleaner painted. 
Garden” 
circling about a grass-plot, flower-beds circling about 
the path, a nurse and baby at the heart of the picture, 
and the large profile of a woman in the immediate fore- 
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ground. Humphreys Johnston’s three contributions 
verge on the eccentric, but his color is as interesting as 
ever. Happily named and composed is “ Narcissus,” a 
Spanish. gypsy lad gazing at his reflection in a wayside 
He has heavy black hair and a blue- 
Not every 


water-trough. 
green jacket, adobe trousers, and adobe hat. 
one can handle gray so as tolift it above clay and putty. 
A similar color scheme of blue green and gray is 
repeated in his “ Entrance to the Grotto at Capri,” which 
might as well be hung upside down. His “ Margery” 
is an uncanny child in green; the picture looks like an 
old master. Carl Newman, with his “ Peonies’” and 
“ Beside the Fire,” and Guy Maynard, with “ Little Girl” 
and “ Still-Life,” have fallen over the edge into an awful 
abyss of Alexander Harrison has 
retired to a safer standpoint than he has recently occu- 
pied. His principal contribution is ‘“‘Tunny Fish 
Boats,” borne gallantly over a richly ruffling sea of blue 
You may question the topsail of the nearer 


impressionism. 


and green. 
vessel, but never the breezy atmosphere or the dance of 
Elizabeth Nourse’s “‘ Reading Lesson” and 
“Mother and Daughter” are refreshing examples of 
some strength in drawing and color. C. J. Theriat 
It is interesting to turn 


the waters. 


sends two Algerian scenes. 
from his “Caravan” of gayly-clad Arabs, with their 
donkeys and dogs, making violent shadows on warm- 
tinted sands, to F. H. Lungren’s incisive “ Through the 
Rocio,” a few half-breeds in a waste of tawny sage- 
brush ; behind them a dazzling yellow sky and a line of 
hard purple hills. 

And this 
artists. R.V.V. Sewell sends some large decorative 
canvases—“ The Groves of Persephone,” “A Vintage 
Revel,” and *“ Bacchanal,’”’ so well composed and well 


leads to the work of resident American 


painted that one wonders at the caprice which has 
passed him by and given important mural painting to 
Mrs. Sewell’s 
“ Fig Gatherers” is in the same line, but does not repre- 
sent at her best. Herbert Mrs. 
Kenyon Cox also send decorative paintings, the latter 


men of far slighter mental equipments. 


her Denman and 
a symphony of yellow, with a winged genius of Autumn 
setting his sickle to the last flowers. 
ably the loveliest American decorations are F. W. 
Benson’s twin panels of “Spring” and ‘“ Autumn,” in 
spite of an ugly shiny frame doing its best to extinguish 


But unquestion- 


their dreamy sweetness. They are two beautiful girls 
clad in diaphanous garments, which yet suggest modern 
attire, and having behind them hazy landscapes of the 
vernal and the closing year. Aman-Jean, the exquisite 
French painter, has done panels like these, with a 
thicker haze veiling them, a medieval background and 
heroines as distinctly of the romantic European as these 
are of the modern American types. 

Two large marines should be mentioned—‘“ The Sea 
is His,” by W. F. Halsell, with a solitary. fisherman in 
his rude boat mounting a huge heaving purple wave; 
the mast of a sloop shows above it, and an expanse 
of yellow sky. Charles Herbert Wood- 
bury sends ** Mid-Ocean,” where the wake 
of a ship has left a track of foamy green, 
the only thing that breaks the welter of 
C. C. Curran 
sends a ‘“ Harmony in Green,” a pretty 
girl backed by a pretty strip of sea, both 


massive dark blue billows. 


of which one would prefer separately. Ab- 
bott Thayer sends a lonely boat on “ Dub- 
lin Pond, N. H.,” fine in color as usual, 
but lacking precision in drawing, and with 
a rough, careless foreground, which de- 
tracts from it. C, A. Needham’s “ City 
Park” won a medal at the Atlanta Fair 
and deserved it, a transcript, at once real- 
istic and poetic, of paths, park benches, 
bare trees backed by tall buildings, and 
early gaslights gemming the dusk. His 
“ Still-Life” is broad, sober, and strong. 
Little space remains for the mention of 
other landscapes, yet Charles Warren 
Eaton has sent an especially delicate 
“Shadows on the Snow,” a harmony of 
pearl and amber ; Amsden, a serene bit 
of “ Hudson River at Rockland ;” Glack- 
ens, ‘In the Luxembourg Gardens,” re- 
miniscent of Glasgow and Manet; Frank Holman, 
many Venetian scenes, varied in character but uni- 
form in excellence; Fangel, a poetic blue and brown 
“Evening” and a soft “ Souvenir of America.” Lam- 
bert, Connell, and many others are worthy contribu- 
tors. ISABEL MCDOUGALL. 


THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 


FIRST EXHIBITION IN AMERICA OF WORKS BY THE 
PAINTERS OF “THE SECESSION,”’ OF GERMANY. 
HE thirteenth annual exposition at St. Louis opened 

September 9th, and, as usual, its Art Department 
was its most interesting feature. There were five hun- 
dred and seventy-two works exhibited. 





*““THE BREEZE." FROM THE PAINTING BY MARY F. MAC MONNIES. 


(In the St. Louis Exposition.) 


In addition to the contributions of American artists, 
there was, as usual, selected for especial illustration some 
phase of contemporary foreign art. Twoyearsago French 
Impressionism was illustrated, and there was also shown 
a collection of works by the modern Dutch painters. 
Last year there was the first organized display in Amer- 
ica of works by the artists of “the Glasgow school,” and 
also a group of pictures by some of the leading painters 
of Denmark. 


works by “ the Secessionists ’’ ‘of Germany appeared, and 


This year, the first exhibit in America of 


there was another strong representation of the Glasgow 
school. 

The collection of paintings by the men of “ the Seces- 
sion” was not large, but it was characteristic and repre- 
sented the spirit of the movement—the revolt against 
the conventional and commonplace and the elevation of 
individuality as the foremost quality in the constitution 
of a work of art. The principal artists of “the Seces- 
sion” who were represented were Franz Stuck, Ludwig 
Dill, Friedrich von Uhde, Albert Keller, Ludwig Her- 





** SAPPHO,”’ 


FROM THE PAINTING BY FRANCIS C. JONES, 


(In the St. Louis Exposition.) 


terich, Friedrich Fehr, Hugo Habermann, Paul Wil- 
helm Keller-Reutlingen, Angelo Jauk, Otto Faber du 
Faur, Ernst Zimmermann, and H. Ziigel. 

By Franz Stuck there was the well-known character- 
ization “ Sin,” representing a young woman of Oriental 
type with a loathsome serpent coiled about her, the head 








of which, gliding over her shoulder, seemed to 


itself almost into the face of the spectator. 
pleasant picture, but forceful. 
was a semi-classic head in profile, somewh 
ing, though entirely unlike, the “‘ Madame G 


It is a 


Mr. Stuck’s other , 


at su 
authe 


of Courtois, exhibited at The World’s Fair at C} 
Ludwig Dill was represented by three effective 


scapes in which decorative quality predom 
Von Uhde there was a large painting with 
ures entitled “The Way to the Tomb,” anc 
canvas, ‘‘ Sorrow.” The former is a Scriptt 
treated in the artist’s well-known, unconven 


ner. Each of the personages in it is rep 


inate 
life-siz 
fas 
iral s 
tional 


resent 


some familiar type selected from among the pec 


to-day, and in costume and other details t 


he sj 


the nineteenth century everywhere is apparent. 


Keller's “ Crucifixion’ is painted from the same 


point, and Ernst Zimmermann’s “ Rest in the Flig 


Egypt” shows a “ Holy Family,” the prototype of 


can be found in any Bavarian village. Of ce 


Jurse, 


painters only follow in the footsteps of the early | 


Dutch, and Spanish masters, who gave us, 


respec 


Italian, Dutch, and Spanish characters in their Scri 


illustrations, and, presumably, these represeniations 
far more of reality and appeal much more intimat 
the average spectator because of being thus br 


into the plane of his own knowledge and experience 


> 
} 


Keller’s “ Crucifixion ” is painfully realistic, 


mermann’s * Holy Family” is charmingly 
character. Von Uhde's ‘Sorrow”’ is pa 
broad, simple, and peculiarly sympatheti 


Ludwig Herterich’s contributions were fine i 


poetic in sentiment. Faber du Faur gave 


sion of Fromentin, and Angelo Jauk app 
realist with Impressionistic tendencies. Ziig 
pressionistic outright. The men of “the 


were generally conspicuous for their fine col 


absolute unconventionality in treatment. 


From the Glasgow school 


} 


paintings as were shown last year, 


while 

idy 
inted 
c m 
n cole 
a nev 
eared 
el Wa 
Sec es 


Ir an 


there were almost as 


and three 1 


John Lavery, George Henry, and Stuart Park—w! 


not send then were very we represented 


Mr. Lavery showed two portraits, Miss Be 
Hon. Cunningham-Graham, M.P., and his lat 
at Grez.” Mr. Henry contributed severa 
studies of great beauty, and Mr. Park some 
flower painting. One of Mr. Park’s pic 


Gypsy Maid,” depicting a childish face sur 


scarlet poppies, was especially admired. 


this 
ll ar 
ge“ B 
| Jay 
remar 
stures 
rounde 
Ma 


Stevenson was represented by a number of poeti: 


scapes, and there were works of interest from 


Alex 


Roche, George Pirie, David Gauld, Whitelaw Han 


James Paterson, E. A. Hornel, W. Y. MacGr 
liam Kennedy, and Joseph Crawhall, Jr. 


regol 


Other foreign pictures comprised examples of ( 


Courbet, Diaz, Van Marcke, Mauve, Mone 


j Pi 


Sisley, Renoir, Thaulow, Nils Kreuger, and Gabriel! 
The “ Saint Mary,” by Max, painted 


in the past year, is very striking. 
Almost all the New York artists 


well represe nted. 
of F.S. Church; 
by H. W. 


the “ New Y« 
Ranger; the “ Moc 
ber Morning, Westchester ;” a 
Inness; F. H. 

“Snake Dance;” Henry Mosle 
ing Grandpa;” Charles F. v 
“ Portrait of a Little Girl; R 


by 


_ “Tre 
George 


Reid’s “ Autumn” and “ Opal, 
P. Dessar’s * Elizabeth,” were 
more important works—nearly 
we have previously noticed. 
Of the Paris Americans, Joh 
ander contributed a group of e 
ings, and there were works by 


leff’s ‘‘Route to the Au Sable ;” 


The “ Sairt Ce 


rk St 


yn lig 


R. A. Blakelock; W. H. Howe's “ 


“ Si 

Lung 
a 

on S$ 
ot aS 
R 


"and 


amo! 


all of 


nW. 
ight | 
Gari 


chers, Walter Gay, Elizabeth Nours 


L. Picknell, Frank Holman, Mary 


child MacMonnies, Louis Lo 
Herter, 
Heberer. 


Léon Delachaux, 


George Wetherbee 


eb, A 


and Ch 


,anA 


ican artist of much ability who has 
for mauy years in London, and whose work is 


known in this country, sent four paintings of g 


yreat « 


in subject, technique, and color; and Frank Cu 
of Munich, another American artist whose picture 
rarely seen in his own country, had eleven poetic 


scape studies in the collection. 


L. M. | 
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SOME OF THE PAINTINGS 


Z SHOWN AT 


a4 THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION 





‘a GYPSY MAID.” BY STUART PARK. “SAINT CECELIA.”” BY FREDERICK S, CHURCH. “SAINT MARY.” BY GABRIEL MAX. 





“ OCTOBER MORNING, WESTCHESTER, N.Y.” BY WILLIAM*H, HOWE. “4 CLYDE SHIPYARD.” BY J. WHITELAW HAMILTON, 











ere 






“ ELIZABETH.” BY LOUIS PAUL DESSAR. 







“IN VOLLENDAM CHURCH.” BY ELIZABETH NOURSE. 







“THE MOTHER'S KISS.” BY GARI MELCHERS. 






REPRODUCED FROM THE OFFICIAL CATALOGUE OF THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION, 
BY COURTESY OF MR. CHARLES M, KURTZ, DIRECTOR. 
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HOW TOINTEREST CHILDREN IN DRAWING. 


SURPRISING RESULTS FROM THE SYSTEM EMPLOYED 
IN THE CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


REMARKABLE exhibition of draw- 
ings by the public school children of 
Chicago was recently closed at The 
Art Institute. It illustrated in 
a very interesting way what, 
under intelligent direction, can 
be accomplished by the average 
boy or girl, even in the meagre 
three half hours a week, which 
is all the time that is allowed for drawing. 

The system—if one may call by that stiff name the 
elastic experimental methods Miss Locke and her as- 






sistants are pursuing—is not devised to train artists, 
but to develop the ordinary child’s imagination, to 
strengthen his memory, sharpen his powers of obser- 
vation, and give him new means of expression. The 
results are astonishing. It is apparently as easy for 
these boys and girls to make a picture as to tell a story. 
And because both system and results differ totally from 
those of other public schools, it seems worth while de- 
scribing them. 

Drawing is not 


Another use for the geometric solids is in block build- 
ing. The lower grades build bridges, bird-houses, 
towers, gateways, lighthouses ; the upper grades build 
the temples and churches of which they are learning. 
It is surprising what a recognizable model of say the 
Parthenon or the 
these simple forms. 


Taj Mahal may be produced with 

Then the pupil draws his building. 
This is good practice in simple perspective and the mass- 
ing of shade, while it would be difficult to imagine any ex- 
ercise giving a clearer idea of the construction of historic 
monuments, or better impressing them upon the memory. 

Speaking of shade, it should be said that the children 
are taught to see things by their mass rather than by 
their outline. Miss Locke says to her assistants: “ For- 
get lines; never think lines, think the form; think the 
picture ; try how large an image or idea the child can 
carry, and encourage him to carry the largest possible.” 
Also rapid drawing is urged. No sketch takes more 
than one sitting; sometimes several are made. “ Fix 
the work not by repetition, but by studying the thing in 
a fresh way.” The children are not allowed to use the 
rubber, and are trained to draw with the side of the pencil 
a light sketchy line, which loses itself in the light and 
shade. Consequently one sees in their work no careful, 


firm outlines, the fruit of many erasings. There is 


FLOWERS, FRUIT AND STILL-LIFE, 


1V.—A STUDY OF PEACHES AND GRAPES. 


WE have here some fine ripe peaches of the red 
yellow variety, placed in an old-fashioned blue and 
china dish, and also a brown wicker basket of s 
red Catawba grapes. These grapes are very ri 
color, and show the light striking through the thin ; 
The leaves are b 
The backgi 
behind the fruit is a tint of soft blue gray ; light al 


in the upper left-hand bunches. 


warm green, and the stems brown. 


with warmer tones where it meets the table. The 
is of old oak, showing a fine brownish-yellow tint 
the shadows falling upon it from the dish and fru 
tinged with violet. These tones brought togethe 
harmonize delightfully if the values, are well sti 
If possible, the fruit should be painted from nature 
dish and basket from actual objects ; both of the latte 
ing of ordinary patterns, may be easily obtained. 
making a careful drawing in Burnt Siena and turpe: 
begin with the background, and lay this in with 
simple flat tones of light and dark, adding the d 
touches later. 
The Background.—White, Permanent Blue, ¥ 
Ochre, Light 
Raw Umber 


be needed it 





treated as a sep- 
arate study, but as 
one correlated with 
all others. The 
child’s understand- 
ing of history or 
geography, litera- 
ture or natural his- 





tory, is conveyed 
through drawing as 
well as through 
words. In natural 
history, for exam- 
ple—or, as it is now 
called, nature- 
study—after the 
teacher has talked 
to the class about 
a tree or a cat, the 
class draws a tree 
or a cat; if a poem 
or a story is read, 
the children illus- 
trate it; if the ge- 
ography lesson has 
dealt with the Arc- 
tic regions, or the 
history lesson with 
De Soto discover- 
ing the Mississippi, 





general tone, 
the addition 
little Madder 
and Ivory Bla 
the lower part 
Peaches. 
the yellow 
tone, use Y¢ 
Ochre, Whit 
little Vermili 
little Raw [ 
and a very 
Ivory Black, a1 
the red local 
mix Madder ] 
White, Ye 
Ochre, a littl 
Umber, and a 
little Ivory B 
In the half tint 
Permanent B 
little White, | 
Red, and Y« 
Ochre. The 
OWS are made 
Madder Lake 
Umber, I 
Black, and |! 


Siena. 








pictures must be 
made of polar bears 
and icebergs, or of 
the band of Spanish 
explorers. These 

are done rapidly, and, like accounts in language, they are 
sometimes grotesque enough, sometimes also singularly 
direct and happy. The best drawings are shown, and 
there is some discussion as to why the tree or the cat or 
the gentlemen on horseback do not look quite right. 
Then the children try again. ‘They are urged to call 
up the subject plainly before their mental vision, in the 
belief that they will then be able to transcribe it. 

Here is training for the memory. Besides this, all 
their drawings are made from the real. The children 
are, when practicable, taken out to sketch their tree from 
nature. Twigs and plants are brought into the school- 
room to draw ; so are groups of vegetables, fruits, pots 
and pans, vases and books—from which latter, in varied 
positions, no inconsiderable knowledge of perspective 
may be gained. The children even pose for each other. 

Few casts are used except the geometric solids or 
bits of historic ornament. The solids are not taken by 
themselves as cones, prisms, and the like, but from the 
imaginative side—as, What does a cone look like? A 
turnip or a beet. What does a cylinder suggest ? One 
answers, “ A tree ;” another, “ A bucket.” What doesa 
hemisphere make you think of? Some one says, “A 
bird's nest.” Good : draw the cone, the cylinder, the hem- 
isphere from the solid ; then draw beside it the vegetable 
or the tree or the bird’s nest it suggests to your imagina- 
tion. The children do this with remarkable skill. 


SIMPLE STUDIES IN STILL-LIFE PAINTING,—NO, I. 





some loss of elegance and precision, but a decided gain 
in boldness and ease. An important point not yet 
touched upon is that of paper cutting. This method of 
picture-making precedes the use of the pencil, is begun 
in the lowest grade and continued up to the highest. 
Children of six cut with surprising accuracy geese, trol- 
ley-cars, locomotives—whatever they can study in their 
own surroundings. They progress from single objects 
to groups : a procession of soldiers for Decoration Day, 
Esop’s fables, Mother Goose’s rhymes, and the like. 
In the older grades they cut Greek vases and historic 
ornaments. 

Possibly some few of these children may become 
artists; if so, they will have nothing to unlearn. But 
this is of small importance. The important thing is the 
light from a new direction, making clearer and brighter 
all other branches of learning. 
portant thing is the development of the zsthetic side of 
our too material lives. 


And surely no unim- 


Because these children are 
learning to look with quickened observation upon the 
movements of men and animals about them, to note 
with intelligent pleasure the growth of trees and plants 
in the city parks, to recognize old acquaintances in the 
architectural style or ornament of public buildings, 
there will be more taste and higher standards of art in 
the next generation of Americans. 

ISABEL MCDOUGALL., 


PEACHES AND CATAWBA GRAPES, 


The Oak Ta 
laid in with a 
eral tone of \ 
Ochre, White, 
Umber, a 
Light Red and Ivory Black, with the addition of | 
Siena and Cobalt in the shadows. Paint the / 
Grapes with a rich local tone made of Permanent 
Madder Lake, a little Yellow Ochre, and Raw U1 
adding Burnt Siena, Black and Cobalt with mor 
der Lake in the shadows. Strike on the high lights 
a fine-pointed sable brush, using Cobalt, White, | 
Red, and Yellow Ochre. 
with Bone Brown, Yellow Ochre, White, 
and a little Ivory Black. 

The Green Grape Leaves call for Medium Zi! 
Green qualified with Raw Umber, Ivory Black, 
Madder Lake in the shadows. 

The Grape Stems are painted with Bone Brown, 
low Ochre, Madder Lake, White, and Ivory Black. 
small brushes in finishing the details. 


The brown basket is pa 


c 


3urnt 


NEXT to man, the most highly organized ani! 
such as the horse and the dog, are the finest sub 
for the sculptor. 


THE laws of perspective were unknown until 
fifteenth century. 


FINELY drawn curves and the oval are the mate? 
for all fine outline, and one of the most beautiful for 
in which such outline is to be found is the human bo 
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JE LANDSCAPE, *“* PURPLE ASTERS.” 

ESTIONS FOR THE TREATMENT OF THE WATER- 
yR PICTURE BY MRS. RHODA HOLMES NICHOLLS. 
ecT a rather rough paper, and see that it is well 
Make a careful 
o of the tree and figure, and suggest lightly the 


ed before beginning to work. 


outlines of the composition, using a_ hard, 
Wash in ¢he sky first, 
Cobalt, a little Yellow Ochre, Rose Madder, and 


pointed lead-pencil. 


Black for the local tone; in the lower part a lit- 
imium may be added, with a deeper wash of Rose 

While this wash is drying, put in the middle 
local 
Mad- 
! Raw Umber; add Lamp-Black with Light 


mixing for the greens here a delicate 


ide with Cobalt, Cadmium, a little Rose 
this tone in parts, and run in some washes of 
ind Light Red, mixed, where there are patches of 
olor. 

the trees with Sepia, Yellow Ochre, Cobalt, 
ht Red for the local tone, adding Lamp-Black 
se Madder in the shadows. The few green and 
eaves upon the large tree are lightly painted in 
sky is completed and dry; for these, in gen- 
x a tone with Yellow Ochre, Sepia, Cobalt, and 
ladder, adding touches of Vermilion, Cadmium, 
\p-Black in parts. 

the purple asters in the foreground with Cobalt, 


adder, a little Yellow Ochre, and Lamp-Black, 
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OD, PEN DRAWING BY J. MARION 


SHULL. 


rin the forms broadly, and defining the petals 
in the shadows beneath these blossoms use Sepia, 
ted, and Cobalt. 
deep Cadmium and a little Sepia, adding Lamp- 


For the Yellow centres wash 
ind Rose Madder in the deeper touches. In 


» secure the white outlines, leave the paper 
1 the spaces reserved for the flowers, and wash 
irple tones in after all the surrounding foliage is 
[ake up the color sharply with a piece of pointed 
r-paper to indicate the petals, and define these 
by painting the shadows beneath them witha 
ointed camel’s-hair brush. Where the tall grass 
ige are seen in the foreground, wash in a lively 
green, mixing Antwerp Blue, Cadmium, Rose 


Add 


vash of the same color, to which Sepia 1s added. 


, and Lamp-Black. the shadows with a 


girl's dress is washed in with a little Rose Mad- 


-amp-Black, and Yellow Ochre; add _ Sepia, 
Red, and a little Cobalt in the shadows. For her 
ix Sepia, Yellow Ochre, and Lamp-Black. The 


nts are painted with Rose Madder, Yellow Ochre, 
little Lamp-Black for the local tone; in the 
vs, Sepia, Light Red, and Cobalt are washed in 
eepened with Rose Madder. 


1 with Sepia, a little Yellow Ochre, and a little 


The hair may be 


In finishing the girl's figure and for the 
eds in the foreground, draw the details carefully 
small, pointed camel’s-hair brush. 

Purple Asters are washed in with a rich, warm 
ide with Cobalt, Rose Madder, a little Yellow 
In the shadows add Lamp-Black 
For the yellow centres, 


and Sepia. 


1 little Burnt Siena. 


in some Cadmium and Yellow Ochre, and shade 


ith Sepia, a little Rose Madder, and Cobalt. Use 
of water with the transparent washes, and take 
e small high lights with a bit of blotting-paper 


a point, 
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Il.—HAWTHORN—BLACKBERRY—DOGWOOD. 


ET us now take up the celebrated English thorn, 
or hawthorn (Crataegus Oxycantha). Itis sparingly 
found as a native of America, but is often cultivated for 
its beautiful flowers, especially in the Eastern States and 
We 


hawthorn, widely differing in their habits, and yet so 


New England. have a great many varieties of 


gradually progressing from one to another that they are 
most difficult for the botanist to classify, different in- 





THE 


THE HAWTHORN. BLACKBERRY. 
dividuals of the same species even varying greatly in 
appearance, 

The diagrams will give so clear an idea of the leaf and 


flower that any extended explanation of them is unnec- 


essary. Like all flowers of the rose family—which, 
by the way, isa very 

= large one—there 

Zz ae si Ve are five equal pet- 
G ba S: \Y v BX \ als, forming, when 
| f Z ww” fully developed, a 


perfectly regular 
flower. In this, as 


indeed in all haw 


U lj, thorns, the petals 
Wy fUii, 
ufYay are quite cup-shap- 
UMA 
wi” ed, whic h, however, 
—" 


is of greater impor 
tance in the larger 


flowered kinds than 


here. 

Observe how 
prominent the sta- 
mens are. If you 


can secure a cluster 


‘ or two of the flow- 
ers, look closely 
from a little dis- 

tance and notice just how much of detail can be seen. 
There are the round, darkish centres, or disks, that 


come out clear and distinct; but outside of these 


all is lost in confusion, with here and there just the 
sometimes enough to 


slightest hint of a petal suggest 


The 


an entire flower, but never fully defining one, 


































ENGLISH HAWTHORN, 








slender threads of the stamens are not discernible 
unless you look very closely, so that the little brown 
tips or anthers—and there are hundreds of them—ap- 
pear as somany small brownish dots, sprinkled with just 
the very least appearance of order over the entire clus- 
ter of flowers. 

It is hardly necessary to speak of the calyx, as it is 
rarely seen except in the bud, where it gives one the 


impression as of five slender green fingers holding in 





BLACKBERRY 


RLOSSOMS, 


PEN 
SHULL. 


DRAWING BY 
J. MARION 


their grasp a tiny snow-white globe. The flowers, often 


thirty or more, are gathered into a close, irregularly 


branched cluster or corymb, the lower ones each being 
in the angle of a leaf, so that every cluster has from two 
to four leaves immediately below or back of it, thus 
making a pleasing contrast to its whiteness. 

Notice lighter the veins are than the leaf 


4 


how much 
Perhaps the reader will recall many flower pic- 
a dark 


but a few minutes spent in examining different kinds of 


tures where the veins were drawn in with line, 


leaves will convince him that in nearly all cases they are 


of a narrow, dark shadow often 


lighter color. True, 


PEN DRAWING BY J. MARION SHULL. 
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passes along one side of the vein, corresponding to the 
direction from which the light comes, but the vein itself 
is invariably light. 

In the hawthorn the leaves are scarcely less inter- 
esting than the flowers, with their prominent lights 
and shadows following the direction of the veins. ‘heir 
bases are tapering and smooth margined, but the outer 
portion becomes serrate and often somewhat lobed. 

There might seem some impropriety in calling this a 
hawthorn, since there are no thorns to be seen, but 
this is only one of the many incongruities common to 
this family of plants. Other individuals of this species, 
as well as other species, do have thorns, and in some 
cases very large ones. The bark of this tree, and the 
thorns when present, are of a not unpleasant grayish 
color, the latter being slender and borne in the axils of 
the leaves, though in the specimen before us they are 
entirely wanting. 

As we have seen, in the hawthorn it was necessary to 
treat the flowers in masses. Now, in contrast with this, 
we have another flower of the rose family, the black- 
berry, in which they are not so crowded. The petals 
occupy little more than half the space about the flower, 
and have the appearance of standing away from the 
centre. 
usually as to present a mass of tiny lights and shadows 


The are pure white, but so crumpled and folded 


impossible to represent, so we must be content to draw 
only the larger and most striking shadows, and those 
very delicately, else the result will be anything but a 
white flower. 

In the centre, the pistils—those little fleshy green 
collected 


Here again the numerous 


points that later develop into the berry—are 
into a conical green boss. 
brown anthers obscure the details to some extent, 
though the points of the sepals show faintly between 
the petals. In the older flowers the sepals are quite 
noticeable in a profile view, as they often stand back- 
ward almost against the stem. 

A small green bract attends every branch of the 
flower stem, only that lower down it becomes a single 
leaflet of rather coarse texture and with serrate margin, 
while the lowest, or first flower to open is usually axil- 
lary to a full ternate leaf like the diagram, equiva- 
lent to three of these single leaflets. 

The stems of this bramble are angular and set with 
occasional strong prickles, though these are dwarfed or 
nearly wanting on the flower stems. 

Blooming at the same time with the brambles and 
hawthorns is the dogwood (Cornus Florida), whose 
white, leafy expanses are so often and incorrectly spoken 
of as flowers. The real flowers are, in themselves, in- 
significant, but a great many of them being crowded to- 
gether, they are seen as the yellow green button round 
which the four petal-like bracts are arranged. These 
bracts must be considered as transformed leaves and 
not as a part of the flower. They are at first small and 
greenish, later becoming white, though there is a touch 
of dull, dark purple just inside the irregular notch at 
It will be noticed that 


these bracts are not all of the same size; that two are 


the point or apex of each bract. 


larger than the others, and have stronger markings near 
their outer end. The head of flowers surrounded with 
these showy appendages is mounted, usually face up- 
ward, on an inch-long light green stem. 

Notice that in the illustration, just where the flower 
stem issues from the old or last year’s wood, there are 
always two tender new branches just beginning to 
grow; but at the time of flowering no fully developed 
leaves are present. These branches will in turn bear 
the flowers of the succeeding year, just as the angle of 
the old stem bore one a year ago. This is the key to the 
characteristic branching of the dogwood ; for, barring 
any accidents of growth, each twig would divide into 
two the following season, and so on indefinitely, instead 
of one main branch with many weaker side branches, 
as is common with most of our trees. 

Perhaps the greatest mistake that could be made in 
drawing this flower would be to draw it with sepals, 
although this has been done in some otherwise very good 
work, betraying the artist’s carelessness in the study of 
his model, and suggesting that he considered these 
bracts as petals and the whole a single flower, which is 
all wrong. 

Get sprays of these flowers whenever you can and ar- 
range them naturally and gracefully ; then make stucies 
of them, first with pencil and afterward in water-color 
or oil, as you prefer. Do not, for the present, under- 
take to modify the sprays to make them more artistic or 
to make a better picture, J. MARION SHULL, 





THE “VASE OF NASTURTIUMS.” 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TREATMENT OF MRS, CLARA 
GOODYEAR’S PICTURE IN WATER-COLORS AND OIL 
COLORS. 

A PANEL of cedar or cherry may be selected upon 
which to paint this study in oil colors, and a good ef- 
fect is obtained by painting the background loosely at 
the edges, showing the texture of the rich, dark wood 
in parts along the border and in the corners. If pre- 
ferred, an ordinary canvas can be used, and in this case 
the background is painted heavily, so as to cover the 
canvas entirely. 

Make acareful drawing with charcoal, indicating the 
mass of shadow on flowers and jug, and then rub in the 
whole effect with Burnt Siena and turpentine, leaving 
the canvas clear for the lights. While this is drying 
in, lay in the background with a tone of blue gray, 
marking the line of light which indicates the fore- 
ground, which is almost the same color excepting the 
deep shadow and warm yellow tints at the side. 

Mix a general tone with white, Yellow 

little 


Background. 
Ochre, a little Ivory Black, Cobalt, and a 
Madder Lake. 
tion may be used, with the addition of Raw Umber in 


very 


In the foreground this same combina- 


the local tone and more Yellow Ochre throughout. 
Paint the 
White, Deep Cadmium, Madder Lake, Raw Umber, 


dark green jug with Permanent Blue, 


and a little Ivory Black ; this for the local tone. In the 
shadows mix Raw Umber, Permanent Blue, a very little 
White, Burnt Siena, and Yellow Ochre. A little Mad- 
der Lake is added in the deeper touches. The high 
light is struck on crisply with a full brush drawn up- 


be blended. The colors for this 
are White, a little Vermilion, and Yellow Ochre, with a 
very little Ivory Black. Paint the line of the 
bottom with Bone Brown, White, Yellow Ochre, a lit- 
tle Madder Lake, adding Ivory Black in the half tint 
and shadow. 

The Red Nasturtiums.—Mix a general tint of rich, 
warm red, using Madder Lake, White, Yellow Ochre, a 


the 


ward; it should not 


brown at 


little Ivory Black, and Raw Umber. In shadows 
use less White and Yellow Ochre, and add Bone Brown. 
Where richer touches of reflected light occur, use Deep 
Cadmium in place of Yellow Ochre. Paint the high 
lights with Madder Lake, Vermilion, Yellow Ochre, and 
a little Ivory Black. In the centre parts the filaments 
are painted with Bone Brown, Yellow Ochre, a little Co- 
balt, and White. 


pointed sable, with a mixture of Deep Cadmium, White, 


The stamens are put in with a fine, 


Raw Umber, and a little Madder Lake. 
The Yellow local 
tint with Cadmium, White, a little Vermilion, and a lit- 


Nasturtiums.—For these mix a 


tle Ivory Black. Paint the shadows with Yellow Ochre, 
Raw Umber, a little Burnt Siena, and a very little Mad- 
der Lake. 
half tints. 
petal with Raw Umber, Madder Lake, a little White, 
In the highest lights a little Ver- 


Add Ivory Black in parts, especially the 


Paint the red streaks at the base of each 


and Yellow Ochre. 
milion may be used with the other reds, 

The Green Leaves, which are rather blue gray in qual- 
ity, are painted with Permanent Blue, Cadmium, White, 
Madder Lake, and a little Black. 
add little 


Raw Umber, Ivory 


In the shadows Burnt Siena and use 
White. 
the 


Draw these carefully with a small, pointed sable brush. 


very 
The stems are painted with tie same colors, 
with addition of Bone Brown in the shadows. 

The original study by Mrs. Goodyear being in water- 
colors, the student may safely make an exact copy of 
what is before him. He should learn much from the 
direct and simple manner in which the washes are 
handled. A heavy paper of medium rough texture 
should be well stretched, and the outlines of the design 
drawn in lightly with a hard lead-pencil. 

The Vase, being the strongest mass of color, may be 
washed in first with a general tone of Cobalt, Yellow 
Ochre, Rose Madder, and Lamp-Black. When 


dry, deepen the shadow with Burnt Siena, Cobalt, and 


this is 
Sepia. Leave out the high lights and wash a thin tone 
of Yellow Ochre, Vermilion, and Lamp-Black over the 
paper. 
Sepia, Rose Madder, and Cobalt. 

The Background.—The colors needed are a little 
Lamp-Black, Cobalt, Light Red, and Yellow Ochre. 
The same combination will serve for painting the table, 


The brown rim at the bottom is washed in with 


with a thin wash of Rose Madder and Pale Cadmium 


in the warmer tones. For the shadow of the vase mix 
Sepia, Rose Madder, and Cobalt. 


In painting the Red Nasturtzums, Rose Madder, Yel- 





low Ochre, Sepia, and a little Lamp-Black are com! 


for the local tone. 
the shadows; use very 
lights, wash in a tone n 
der, a little Cadmium, 
pure washes of red anc 
the color fresh. 
deep Cadmium, a little 


The Blue-( 


delicate 


Cobalt, Yellow Ochre, Rose Madder, and Lamp-] 
for the local tone, with the addition of Sepia and 


tle Cadmium in the sh: 


first, and in finishing rt 


The same colors deepened will 


little Yellow Ochre. In the 
vade with Vermilion, Rose 
and a little Sepia. 


1 yellow over the petals to 


The yellow stamens are painted 


Sepia, and Rose Madder. 


rreen Leaves are painted 


dows. 


in thin washes of Cobalt, \ 


Ochre, and Rose Madder over the paper. 


The Vellow Nasturtiums must be kept brilliant 


pure in color. 


dominating yellow (ligl 


after this is dry with a crisp touch. 


clear for the high lights, and 


over when possible. For the local tone of \e llow 
Cadmium, Yellow Ochre, a very little Rose Mad 
Vermilion, according tothe tint, and a little Lamp-] 
If this seems too green, try Sepia instead of I 
Black, adding the washes of thin Black later wher 
soft gray tint is needed. The red streaks are p 
with Rose Madder, a littlke Cadmium, and Se] 
some parts Vermilion is used to give a brighter eff 
color. These colors are re¢ peated in the shadows 
less Yellow Ochre, and where the dark streaks 

some pure Rose Madder and Sepia with very 


water are put on with a fine, 


li 


have become covered 1 


paper cut to a point. 


drawing the delicate stems, and add 


finishing, take ou 


Wash in at first the general tint of 


it or dark), and add the sh 
Leave the 


pointed brush. 


le high lights, 


t cleanly tl g 
bit of thick bl 


Ip, using a 
Use 


ld a little more 


to the colors given for the blue green leaves, 


LANDSCA P/ 


Ill. 


THE perspective ne¢ 


sketching from nature 


even so, one which must be well 


rily there is no use for 
(or points) and a systet 
the Picture Plane hav 
benefit of beginners, le 
The Picture Plane. 


landscape which is sele 


and may be contained within the 


or panel upon which th 
horizon line 
tween earth and sky 


even if entirely concea 


other obstructions, and must be distinctly /fe//, 1 


to say, indicated or in 


server through aerial o 


The Vanishing Potnt is an imaginary point | 


upon the horizon line. 
downward from the toy 
canvas will meet here a 


point. By the correct 


ML. 


PERSPECTIVE, 


eded for every-di 


» is quite a simple matter 


understood. 2] 


more than the Vanishing 
n of Comparative Measuren 
ing been established. F< 


t us define these three tern 
We so designate that port 
cted for the subject of as 


e painting is to be made. 


which represents the dividing line 


always exists for the p 


led from view by hills, tr 


some way suggested to tl 
r linear perspective. 
All 


yor up from the 


pel 
bottom 
nd terminate or “ vanish”’ 


placing of the “ vanishing | 


and lines drawn through it, any degree of distan« 


be represented ; and w 


with accuracy the relative size and proportions of 


or other objects whicl 


ground, middle distance 


cessible, is to be seen in standing upon an ordinat 
track and glancing along the rails. If the stre 
straight, long one, you will observe the two rails g 


ally approach each other as they recede from your 


until in the distance t 


and become one, finally disappearing completely 


sight at the horizon line, if nothing interferes to ob 


your vision. 


centre from which all perpendicular parallel lines 1 


picture plane originate, and so we conclude th 


lines drawn from this | 


will give the mean direction of any receding plan 
the picture, or, it may be, 


desire to represent in 


boundarves, such as th 


road, the lines of a fence. 
always be ruled in with charcoal upon the can\ 
they must be perfectly straight), but they can be « 
off as soon as the drawing is correctly made and fi 

We shall. next month, consider Comparative Me: 


e are thus enabled to dete 


1 may be situated in the 


e, or foregre und, 


hey appear to touch each 


The vanishing point thus become 


yoint to the front of the « 


1e banks of a river, the side 


ment and Aerial Perspective. 








In parts 


Leave out the lig! 


wash the pure colors 1 


a small, pointed brus 


y purpos 


limits of the stre 


endicular lines « 


A famili 


forcible illustration of this principle, and one eas 


The perspective lines s 
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ombined Po )LOR COMBINATIONS FOR STRONG SUNLIGHT 
will . EFFECT. 

the hig rue following colors may be used in painting a land- 
ise Mad. scal vith strong sunlight effect) to indicate the’ aerial 
arts, run nerspective. 

to hee Trees in extreme Distance.—Mix White, Yel- 
ited yw re, a little Ivory Black, Madder Lake, and a very 
“a ot yalt. If the trees are very gray and _ indistinct, 
ted a blue. 
np-! Trees in Middle Distance——Mix Permanent 
and t. Blu ite, Yellow Ochre, Madder Lake, and Ivory 
lights at e | the /oca/ tone. In the high lights, which 


ied with gray, mix a little Light Cadmium with 


M Lake, Permanent Blue, a little Black, and 
jiant ( ; \\ Che shadows here are painted with Permanent 
it of B ow Ochre, alittle Deep Cadmium, Raw White, 
sh 5 Red, adding Ivory Black and Madder Lake 
he in t per touches. 
rs | Trees in the Foreground (in strong light).—For 
llow \ P tone, mix Antwerp Blue, White, Medium Cad- 
ac fadder Lake, Raw Umber, and Ivory Black. In 
1p-] rhts, mix Light Cadmium with White Mad- 
f ] - r a little Vermilion, according to the quality 
her f en), Raw Umber, and Ivory Black. In the 

p nix Antwerp Blue with a little White, Yellow 
re} ’ eep Cadmium, Burnt Sienna, Raw Umber, and 
eff f k. Where the greens are very brilliant, some 
Ws 1 yber Green may be used in the local tone, 
S th White, Vermilion, Light Cadmium, and a 
ry y Black. 

greens appear very blue in quality, owing t 
is, 2 ter of the trees, Antwerp Blue is added to the 
blott ing- rs throughout. As there is so much variety 
rus 9 foliage, one must exercise judgment in the use 
re Scpia f s and blues, adding more or less of each color 
il tone, as may be found necessary. Where 
a very gray, such as we see 1n willows, or du ] 
is in some evergreens, the Cadmium may be 
Ye llow Ochre used, 

3 T inks of trees and branches in the extreme dis- 
generally very gray in color and indistinct in 
pos , ,; 1d should be compared with those in the fore- 

ter t ¢ len painting. 

Or and Branches tn the extreme Distance. 
ig Point k, White, Cobalt, Light Red, with a little 
ren 5 y chre, 

F« j Widdle Distance the trunks and branches be- 
nn re distinct and stronger in color; we use here 
ort f B vn, White, Ivory Black, Madder Lake, a little 
ls ( 1 a little Yellow Ochre for the local tone, add 
stre ing Sienna in the shadows, with more black and 
le. ss Che high lights may be painted with White 
line \ chre, Bone Brown, Light Red, and Cobalt. 

Pp j wd Branches in the Foreground are con- 
tre more distinct and stronger in color, though 
, t S inlight may entirely reverse all these condi 
t! )- Che colors used under ordinary circumstances 

Raw Umber, White, Yellow Ochre, Cobalt, 
lc e Lig , and a little Ivory Black for the /oca/ fone. 
S ( I I hadows, mix Bone Brown, a little Yellow 
mi ¢ 0 ittle Cobalt and Madder Lake, adding Burnt 
w 5 ») d Ivory Black for the deeper touches. The 
g point At ts may be painted with a brownish-gray tone 
n I Ivory Black, a little Yellow Ochre, White, 
ete ¢ s al Ider Lake. If the sun strikes across. the 

ol s . add a little Deep Cadmium in the lights, and 
1e 4 S Cobalt in the half tints. H. E. NORIMEAD. 
ili 
‘asl Ce / S ON SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 
nat it -_— 
tree! isa student will not have been long at work from 
s gradu- nat efore he will of himself have made the obser- 
our ey iat the foliage of trees is almost always darke1 
ch er ground at their base. The reason is that not 
ely m j the leaves of trees generally of a darker color 
ob ct tha ss or the bare earth, but we see much of the 
me he shad side of leaves and branches, while of the earth 
es 1 the ¢ us we see the principal masses lit by the sun or 
th I s hat this simple principle, however, is not always 
» ¢ S mind by artists is shown by many of their 
lanes we Ske , Which are unsatisfactory, even to themselves, 
be, ir the not know why, and which would be quite 
ides of a B SUC ful if they had attended to this general truth, 
s should that sky is usually the lightest space in a sub- 
nv iS eC ground next, and upright objects, if full of 
e dusted det ke trees or the more rugged sorts of rocks, 
d fi the est. As these last are commonly found in the 
Mleasure- middle distance, it may be laid down as a general rule 

{with many exceptions) that the middle distance con- 





tains the principal dark masses of the landscape. It is 


bad to erect this rule into a formula, as some French 
landscape painters do; but it is even worse to ignore it 
where it applies, as many of our landscape painters do, 
in their less finished work. Because rules of this sort, 
founded on nearly universal experience, may be misap- 
plied, it does not follow that they are useless. Young 


artists, who sometimes regard them as empirical “ re- 


cipes,” only display their own ignorance in so doing. 
We will give as many as possible of those “ recipes” 


without always taking up the space that would be re- 


quired to explain the natural facts on which they are 


founded. Our readers will understand that they are in- 


tended to guide observation, not to supersede it. 


In water-color sket¢ hing, we advise that the distance 


be painted first, the sky next, carrying its dominant ton 
over the distance, and perhaps a little into the middle 
distance. It may be remarked here that modifying 
tone in water-color has a much stronger effect when 


placed over the local tones than when thes« 


come over 


it. The decided grays ol the distance ire best t | 


oO 


covering down the local tints with the blue or gray of 


| f mi 1] 1; hy, 
ie broken tones of the middle distance, b 


painting the local colors over this pale sky color. oimi- 


larly, it will be found by experience that the foregroun¢ 


if of the same nature as the middle distance, will partake 


its coloration-; but there will be, here and 


urgely of 
there, touc hes of stronget ind purer ci lor Of course, 


grass and the foreground a 





> middle distance may be 


g tl grou 
ploughed field; the sky may be overcast and the fore- 
ground of snow or white marble; a rocky hillside may 
come in full sunlight against the sky, while the leve 
ground at its base may be dark with the shadow of some 
other hill; but these exceptional effects, interesting as 
they are when well done, may be neglected, at first, by 


the student and amateur. Those more customary 


have referred, are also, as a rule, more im 


and easier to manage. 


which we 


pressive 


The anatomy of the common rocks in any 


forms of 


particular district is soon learned. The sketcher has 


seldom to deal with more than two or three kinds, and 


will quickly come to recognize their characteristic shapes, 


whether splintered like slate, bedded like limestone, or 


contorted like granite, and the metamorphic rocks. On 


the other hand, nothing is more individual 


thar t > 
nan ¢ 


shape and colors of p irticular ro¢ ks, so that the sketchet 


himself all that he could be told before- 


will learn of 


hand of the rocks in his neighborhood, and will always 
be discovering facts about them of which no one could 


have forewarned him. With regard to trees it 1S dilter 


ent. There will be a gre 


t many species within a shor 
circuit, and it is often more important to distinguish the 
rhe Art Amateur i 


ous issues has given a series of lessons on the commoner 


kind than the individual. 


previ- 


kinds of trees, and it is not necessary to repeat what 


was said in them; but something may be said about the 


aspect of trees at a distance. Fareground studies of 


the trunk, branches, and leafage of each important tree 


should be made until the sketcher knows how to rec- 


ognize its characteristics at any distance. He _ will 


then perceive at once the distinguishing curves, and the 
accidents that break and vary them will be full of mean- 
He will see the 
that 


ing for him. that curve of the maple 


differs from of the oak or willow or elm, and that 
when the normal curve is departed from it indicates 
peculiar circumstances, or perhaps some accident that 
has happened to the tree. Such facts, quickly appre- 
hended and noted down, greatly add to the interest of a 
sketch. But trees grown in masses, in groves or plan- 
tations, lose much of their characteristic forms, and the 
part of each that comes into view falls into some large, 
sweeping line. It is, then, of importance, while fol- 
lowing with the brush these leading lines, to indicate with 
each touch one of the many slight departures from them 
which give them variety and life. ROBERT JARVIS. 
SURPRISE is often expressed at the high prices paint- 
ers receive for their pictures, but it is little guessed what 
great expense they sometimes incur to produce even 
the most simple-looking subjects. Nor is this expense 
confined to figure painters, who have to hire models and 
Mr. John Lafarge 


last year, after exhibiting in New York and Boston and 


provide costumes and accessories. 


Philadelphia, sold about $15,000 worth of the delightful 
Pacific ; 


told at the time that it cost him fully $5000 for two 


water-colors made in the South but we were 


weeks’ expenses—involving the chartering of a steam- 
er—incurred to satisfy his longing to paint certain views 
which strongly appealed to his artistic nature. 


THE ART AMATEUR. 
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UR. BLUM’S ADVICE TO ARV STUDENTS. 


JOTTED DOWN BY ONE OF HIS PAINTING CLASS AT 
tHE ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE, NEW YORK, 
THERE are some things you can learn, just as you 


learn grammar—general principles ; but, after all, you 


are mostly self-taught, and it shall be my effort never to 


interfere with your individuality 


Your personality is 
youl 


divine right, and the only thing that will make yout 


work Of \ ilue 


lake, for example, two young men who have had 
every advantage of studying in the European schools. 
When they first come home, fresh from the influence of 
their m Ss, the seem to rank ibout equally. Let me 
see then ears later, and the one who has the in- 
dividualit e done something, but he who de- 
pended t his masters will not have advanced. 
Che relationship between pupil and master is a most 
delicate You don’t see with my eyes, nor I with 
ol I exact imitation of the model that is de- 
sirable it representation of the model as it appears 
i r mind; otherwise photography could do all our 
WILL te ou sincere what I believe; but if you 
g h not accept what I think. You 
l t rown Wa \ll 1 ask of you is to 
first n f my suggestions. 
EVERY or ) gives his life to art has a bias, either 
for Lwing f ( Che fact that you are paint- 
g shows that you at least have a leaning in the direc- 
f color. ¢ vith its infinite possibilities is what 
we s devote ourselves to here 





* + 

WHEN you los t the child who is posing for you, 
t K Of her as col It makes no difference to you 
vhat kind of a child she may be elsewhere. Get her 
characteristics in a few lines if you will; then forget 
everything ( For instance, do not think of 

eyelid as an eyelid, but as one tone next to another 
Che delight of working in that way is inexpressible. 

A SIMPLE palette is best for beginners. The sim- 

es ing about the best results. 

SOME of int toc uC il tones, like the 
Japanese \ S | vays give a feeling of round- 
ess R ¢ the ¢ eT side. 

GE! habit, if possible, of using large brushes, 
ind fe ving the form Afterward you can 
se sn r brushes for shaping and finishing. 


ventional things in practice 
that you must know. For instance, in the flesh of an 


old man it is permissible to use Crimson Lake and Ver- 


painting a child’s head would 


Madder. 


you 


1OWS as SI 


adows, or you will make 


hem too dull Think of them as color. Around the 


lor of the shadow will be 
eyes the color of the shadow will be somewhat vellow, 


vecause the surtace upon whic h the shadow falls is yel- 
low. Around the nose the shadow will certainly be 


somewhat red, because there is red in both cheek and 


what you want by 
do so. If not, add 


Load 


Keep eve rytl ing subordinate to that, and you 


using transparent 
but 


in the light. 





color in the adow white 


paint as thinly only 


as possible 
will ac- 
a charmir y 


quire technique. 


but little medium. Oil makes color yellow. 


SCRUB in your background as quickly as_ possible 
the 


crude, It 


with a large brush. When you begin to paint, mix 
; 


color purely, and lay it on even if somewhat 


is better than over-mixing in a desire to be accurate. 


+ * 


STUDY the work of the artists you love the best, for 


in that way you will make the most advance. Do not 


argue about your preferences, for they amount to noth- 
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Some people like the work of J. G. Brown. He 
Let them enjoy him. I like the 
I love it; but the people 


ing. 
is painting for them. 
work of Puvis de Chavannes. 
who don’t, hate it. He is not a man you can feel half 
Let each one follow his natural bent. 
* * 
* 


way about. 


ART means interpretation rather than representation 
of the actual. To exaggerate judiciously shows that 
you see with an artist’s eye. 

* * 
* 

ALWAYS stand at your work, if physically able; for 
then you can walk back and forth, and see clearly what 
you are doing. 

r * * 
* 

DRAW outside of the class as much as possible. I 

have the greatest sympathy for those among you who 


I did 


There was so much drudgery about it that I failed to see 


do not enjoy working from the antique. not. 
the beauty, and had to get my training in another way. 


x x 
xs 


IF you make a poor start, do not go on with it. Al- 
ways be ready, without regret, to destroy what you have 
done. However, this carried to excess produces bad 


results. Some students get in the habit of never com- 
pleting anything. 
DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION. 


HINTS ON 


Ir does not hurt a pen drawing, so far as the process 
reproduction of it is concerned, to paste another piece 
of paper over it. Indeed the usual way to hide a blot 
on a drawing is either to paste a piece of paper over it 
and to join the lines at the edges, or cut a hole some- 
what larger than the blot and paste a piece of paper on 
the back. In reproducing from a wash-drawing, how- 
ever, there would be great danger of the shadow of the 
edge of the overlaid paper producing a line in the plate 
at the place of junction. In the one case there is only 
the white of the paper to reckon with; in the other case, 
the gray “half-tone” ground reproducing the web of 
the wire screen, interposed between the drawing and 
the negative, has to be taken into account. 

3 + * 

IN using lined or grained process papers for drawing 
for reproduction, the drawing, as a rule, should be made 
the size it is to be published. At most, only a slight 
photographic reduction should be attempted ; otherwise 
the result will be blurred and muddy. The “ process 
papers” all reproduce the ground darker than it is in 
the original. 

As we have often remarked before, there is no better 
ink than Higgins’ India Ink, for drawing for reproduc- 


tion. It 1s jet black, runs freely, and therefore does not 
clog the pen, and it dries without gloss. 
* x 


WHATEVER ink you use, be sure that there is notrace 
of blue in it. Red or brown inks reproduce very well, as 
a rule. 


- 
THREE grades of pens are generally used: one for 
making broad, heavy strokes—some use a quill for this; 


a steel pen of medium point, and a smail, finely pointed 
* crow-quill.” 


* * 


steel pen called a 
THE process in general use by the magazines for 


reproducing pen-and-ink drawings has been often 
described in these columns; but we find it necessary, 
once more, to tell certain correspondents that a draw- 
ing is first made on white bristol board or smooth draw- 
ing paper with very black ink and steel pen; this 
drawing is photographed upon a plate of prepared gela- 
the blank the lines of the 


drawing are eaten away by acids, leaving the actual pen 


tine, and spaces between 


marks clear and distinct in high relief. This plate is 
then hardened by another bath of chemicals, and a metal 
cast or “shell” is taken, from which the illustration is 
actually printed. 
* * 
% 

WASH DRAWINGS for reproduction are usually made 
with India Ink or Ivory Black. But Charcoal Gray is 
more easily manipulated on the paper than either. It 
is made of ground charcoal and is put up in pans and 
tubes like moist water-colors. 

* © 

AN interesting fac-simile effect is given to some of 
the drawings in the magazines by reproducing the pre- 
liminary pencil sketch lines, which are beneath the 


artist’s actual pen work, This may be done by roulet- 


—_—_—— — a 


ting the pencil marks, which otherwise would print as 
black as the ink lines. 
: 6 
* 

Most pen draughtsmen are careful to erase the pre- 
liminary pencil lines before handing in their pen draw- 
ings to the editor. But the tyro should remember that 

much rubbing will injure the surface of the paper, and 
the defect may show in the reproduction. Unless one 


is very sure of himself, it is best to complete his 
drawing in pencil on a separate sheet of paper, and then 
transfer it by means of black transferring paper, all ready 
to work on with the pen. 

*  * 

THOSE artists who do their preliminary pencil sketch- 
ing directly upon the paper on which they are to draw 
are careful to.use as few lines as possible in order to 
save the surface of the paper. Sometimes they merely 


A hard lead-pencil (H. or H. H.) 


is best for this purpose. 


outline the shadows. 
To erase the lines, use bread 


or soft rubber. 


ART NOTES AND HINTS. 


VERY opportunity for rapid 


sketching must be seized 


by the student who would 


become a successful illus- 


trator. No attempt should 


be made to ord de- 
The 


alone can be 


rec 
tails. IM pre ss1ion 
recorded 
and that in a very imper- 
fect For 


stance, a waiter at the 


manner. In- 


for a 
the 


restaurant pauses 


moment to receive 


orders of acustomer. A 
memorandum of his char- 
acteristic pose is what is 
T his be 


needed. may 


jotted down with a few 
J 





rapid pene il strokes on 
the margin of a news- 
paper, or even on one’s 
shirt cuff if no paper 1s 
at hand. The essential 
facts may be thus _ se- 


cured, and these may be 
supplemented by more leisurely observation of the cut 
of the man’s short jacket, the trim of his whiskers, or 
the parting of his hair. After training one’s self to observe 
rapidly, facility will gradually be acquired in recording 
rapidly one’s impressions in a rough sort of shorthand 
of his own. Manya time this will serve to refresh one’s 
recollection of a scene when opportunity has been lack- 
ing for the draughtsman to secure anything like an ad- 
equate sketch of it. 

‘ * 

A PICTURE should never look labored. _ If it be over- 

worked, it will have a heavy, lifeless appearance. 
* * 

WITH dry colors in powder one may get any sort of 
effect, according to the amount of oily or resinous or 
gummy vehicle employed.- Used with pure water or 
with any highly volatile oil, like spike oil or volatile pe- 
troleum, the result will be, as soon as the surface is dry, 
the same as that of a pastel drawing. Those who are 
used to brush-work, and find the crumbling pastels dif- 
ficult to handle, can, therefore, obtain 
Add a little oil or 


resin, and one will have a painting of the quality of dis- 


much the same 
results in the way just indicated. 


temper. Increase the quantity of oil or resin, and the 


result is a painting in oils or in varnish. 
ol Ohad 
ALWAYS try pastel combinations upon a separate piece 
of paper before rubbing the crayons upon the canvas or 
paper. 


fresh. 


This precaution will keep the color crisp and 
Very little rubbing is needed in finishing, merely 
a general softening of adjacent tones together at the 


edges. The high lights should be boldly put on with 
broad strokes, and not retouched unless necessary. 
*.* 


FIXING PASTELS on the surface with any of the 
special preparations sold for the purpose cannot be done 
without destroying their velvety mat texture, which is 
their great charm, When one is making a finished 
painting in pastels, however, it may be useful to fix the 


first sketch from the back. It will then be possible to 








work over it with ease, but the final work can; 
completely fixed. 
‘. 

THE best way to fix a batch of pencil drawings js ; 
dip them into a flat pan full of milk and water i 
parts, so as to dampén the back without permitti 
face, 


of the fixative to run over the If it does, 


deposit will be left to mar the drawing. 


* 


THE oils most used in painting are linseed- 


poppy-oil. Linseec-oil is the most valuable, 


better dryer than poppy-oil and more transparen 
dry; but it has a peculiar effect on lakes, cor 
them in time into a substance like india rubber 


one knows who has had occasion to keep a 


Madder Lake a long while without using it; 
transformed may be dissolved in spike-oil and 
but it is better to throw them away, as they ne 
dry again, but act like bitumen, and will finally 
picture that they may be much employed in. WI 
change occurs it is a sign that the oil has beco1 
A good deal depends upon the process of g 
especially as to the opacity or transparency of th 
The trouble with some color manufacturers is t! 
aim solely at producing pigments that will kee 
as long as possible and in any climate. TI] 
accomplish by using an inordinate proporti 


not only rer 


poppy-oil for the most part, which 


colors disagreeable and difficult to har dle, but 
the employment of siccatives The best maker 
ever, take pains to put their colors on the n 
good workable condition. It is true if st 
for a long time, these colors become so dry as t 
less; but that is not so serious a matter to the 
ing painter or industrious student as never to h 
ground colors. The more oil the worse, too 
picture in the long run, as it darkens and yell 
time; and is, indeed. the most ordinary cause 
changes. Many painters are in the habit of ab 
the excess of oil with blotting-paper before b 
the day’s work ; but it is cheaper to buy colors 
not contain an excess of oil. 
salt * 

IN some extreme cases French color-maker 
gone so far as to use no proper coloring matter 
will give a body to oil, and a few drops of 
tincture will give the mixtur required 
a ridiculously low cost Onl the color 
beautifully, or, rather, unbeautifully less 
short time And these colors, likewis« 
scale off, espec ially wherever a part has b 
painted. The great advantage of hav ag 
with a great deal of coloring matter d | 
oil is that they cover exceeding well ; 
mix without becoming muddy; and that t 
be made more transparent vill by the ad 
a varnish, without reducing their coloring po 
much. If they are found to work too “sti 
is easily remedied by the addition of a littl rits 


of turpentine. 

IN PHOTOGRAPHING PAINTINGS or any other 
pictures, the employment of what are known as i 
matic plates is very valuable in rendering the « 
With ordinar 


the yellows come out almost black and the blues 


their true relation to each other. 
white. The increased sensitiveness given to ye 
the use of the isochromatic plate is very servic 
photographing manuscripts and prints which | 


come discolored by age. 


RED CHALK may be used with a wash, as is 
times done with black crayon. The drawing, or 
tinted drawing paper, is gone over with a sable 
and water, covering down the distance with bri 
tints, subduing the texture of the crayon in the fl 
may be too and complet 


wherever it coarse, 


modelling. The paper should be stretched as fo 


ing in water-colors. The natural red chalk acc S 


somewhat darker tone when so washed over, 
artificial sorts very often wash away altogether 
x * 

SOME painters have a bad habit of using dis 
for their first sketch. It has many faults ; for if t 
glue is used it crumbles away like pastel, an 
much it cracks and scales off When just the "1g 
proportions are hit, distemper is merely a sort of 
color painting or gouache ; but as gum arabic 1 er} a 


way preferable to glue, it is better to use water-co.or. 


itti 


distempe! 
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SOME NOTABLE EXAMPLES BY sj 
SIR Thy 








“CONTEMPLATION ” (LADY HAMILTON). BY GEORGE ROMNEY. 


BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 
RECENTLY SOLD, FROM THE COLLECTION OF THE LATE SIR JULIAN GOLDSMID, BART 


THE HON. MARY MONCKTON, 


RECENTLY SOLD, FROM THE COLLECTION OF THE LATE SIR JULIAN GOLDSMID, BART., FOR £7875 





a 


I at ins far 





MISS HARRIET SHORE. BY GEORGE ROMNEY. 


BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 


JANE, COUNTESS OF HARRINGTON, 
RECENTLY SOLD, FROM THE SIR JULIAN GOLDSMID COLLECTION, FOR £ 


IN THE POSSESSION OF THE EARL OF HARRINGTON, 





OL OF PORTRAITURE. 


f REYNOLDS, GEORGE ROMNEY, AND 
WRENCE. 


THE HON. MRS. STANHOPE, BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 


AFTER THE MEZZOTINT ENGRAVING BY A. N, ND MADE WHEN THE PICTURE WAS IN THE NOVAR COLLEC- 





TION, THE PAINTING N N 1 : YSSESSION (¢ IN ALPHONSE DE ROTHSCHILD 


LADY ANNE BINGHAM. 3Y SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 


IN THE POSSESSION OF EARL SPENCER, 


LADY PEEL. BY SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, MISS AND MISS POLLY PAINE. BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


IN THE POSSESSION OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. IN THE POSSKSSION OF HENRY F. BEAUMONT, ESQ. 
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CHINA PAINTING. 


THE SUPPLEMENT AND OTHER DESIGNS. 


LOVER decorations such as are given 
on the first of our thin supplement 
: pages this month will be 








found useful for many pur- 





SP gia! poses, such, for instance, as 





an oatmeal set, a dish for 























honey, or a berry service, 
would serve 





and they 
charmingly for a set of 
The dish may be 








. plates. 
tinted from the edge in, leaving the centre or 
lower part (as the case may be) white. Celadon, 
Apple, Coalport, or Chrome Water Greens 
would all be good; so, too, would Light Coffee 
or Turtledove Gray, or Light Ivory Yellow. 
The border may be carried out in gold and en- 
amels, or in flat color, showing the triangular 
marking of the leaf instead of a loop. 

There must be no harshness about the flow- 
ers. In the pink, the strong color kept away 
from the outlines, where the gray green is 
softened into it, will help to round them up. 
Light tones of Deep Rich Purple, with a slight 
addition of Carmine, are wanted, and at the 
top of the head, where the little florets are 
newly opened, they run into the German Deep 
Purple, not too strong. This color is more 
nearly a crimson than that of the Lacroix pa- 
lette. The shadow side is also warmer, more 
Deep Purple. The green showing between 
has a foundation of whitish gray green, broken 
with touches of yellow green. The leaves are 
a dark warm green, whitish at the back, and 
with silvery markings. 

The heads of the white clover will be rounded 
up with gray; they are greenish in the centre, 
where the unopened florets are folded close 
together. As they develop into the pea-shaped 
flower, they stand out, showing the tiny hair- 
like stem and pale green calyx, and, fading, 
they fall around the main stem in tones of 
pinkish brown, and sometimes warm gray and 
yellow brown. The coloring is exquisite, and 
the heads range all the way from white to clear 
rose pink. The latter have pink in the stems, 
but the faded flowers of both are the same. 

The Ratsed Paste Decorations (Nos. 1710- 
1714).—For the grape-vine motive, lay in the 
leaves with a flat coat of raising—the gold will 
thus appear richer than on the bare china. 
Pick out the veins and tendrils with very deli- 


cate lines, making the stems heavier, but per- 
fectly true. The grapes may be gilded flat and 
burnished with lines to indicate the form, or 
slightly picked out with raising. The floral \ 
border (No. 1714) may be carried out in mono- 
chrome or in the proper colors. The whole 
may be gilded flat, and burnished to bring out 
the light and shade. If in color, use Deep Red 
Brown for the flowers, the prominent ones be- 
ing almost white; the stems will be brown and 
leaves warm green, in some places marked with 
brown. Either Celadon, Light Ivory Yellow, 
or Turtle-dove Gray would be an agreeable 
ground. 
The .Bloodroet Border (No. 1715).—This 
graceful arrangement of one of our loveliest spring wild 
flowers gives a better chance fof color effect than we 
often find in one plant. The flower is pure dazzling 
white, without tinge of any color, and must have clear 
and perfectly neutral gray shadows. The stamens are 
deep golden yellow. Make the stems of both flower 
and leaf a milky green tinged with pink (Deep Red 
Brown) from the bottom, and the leaves cool bright 
green with warm shadows, reddish veins, and silvery at 
the back. That folded around the flower stem will re- 
lieve the green of the face, and those around the buds 
show silver only. The buds show both green and 
white, having a two-parted calyx of milky green, the full 
size of one of the petals ; this falls as the flower opens. 
The scheme of color will be white and gold, at the 
top gray green; then stronger green and silver, through 








pink to the rich orange red and brown of the roots, and 
the background may be tinted to harmonize. Rich, 
warm, broken greens at the bottom, into a still cool tint, 
like Chrome Water Green, at the top. 


The Other Borders.—TYhe honeysuckle motive (No. 
1707) would do wellas a border for a punch-bowl, um- 
brella-stand, or large bowl for fruit. The solid ornament 
ig; orit might be outlined 


only, and filled in with color. Treat the trefoils in the same 


should be laid in flat with raisin 


way. The two horizontal lines forming a band may be 
made out with large gilded dots, which must be per- 
fectly uniform. The space enclosed by them may be 
gilded or tinted, having dots of enamel to correspond 


with the tinting below. There is a special enamel to 





PART OF A SERIES OF DECORATIVE PANELS. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


use on gold, to be had in white, scarlet, turquoise, and 
several other colors. The rest of the designs should be 
delicately outlined with a raising, and gilded flat on the 
china. 

The border No. 1708 may be treated in gold or mono- 
chrome, the large figure solidly. ‘The connecting orna- 
ment is outlined with tiny dots of raising, and filled in 
with a color harmonizing with the tinted ground; or the 
whole may be defined with a stronger line of the same 
or a contrasting color. 

The seaweed design (Nos. 1711, 1712) intended for the 
top of a salad-bowl may easily be adapted for a circular 
arrangement, and so form an excellent decoration for a 
set of plates in monochromes of seaweed colors. The 
beauty of the effect would be enhanced by making the 
forms dark at the top and lighter toward thetips. Use, for 





instance, Yellow Brown and Brown 17 on a ground of 
Light Ivory Yellow; or Maize or Chestnut Brown on itself, 
or Turtle-dove Gray ; Greens to harmonize on Celadon, 


Chrome Water Green, and Coalport Green; Deep Red 
Brown and Flame Red (not too strong), each in tints of 
the same, making a warm pink, and salmon pink ; Car- 
mine 3 and Deep Purple on Rose Pompadour, and Vio- 
let-of-Iron on a tint of warm gray and Violet-of-Iron, 
Seaweeds are found in every color and combination of 
colors but blue. 

The trouble of transferring the design can be mate- 
rially lessened by first making a correct drawing, thet 


picking a stencil from it on moderately heavy lead foil 


This can be moulded to the shape of the plate an 
carefully lifted off and on,-and pounced with Lamp 
Black. For 2 pounce, glue a piece of an old 
felt hat on the end of a large spool. Have the 


Lamp-Black in a box; dip the pounce into it, 
and then rub it nearly off on a paper. It 


should leave only a gray dot on the china. 


The Conventional Design (Nos. 1703, 1704) 
would: be suitable for a five-o’clock tea-set 
among many other purposes. Choose a shay 
low and round, having a broad shoulder f 
the decoration; the ware should be the ver 
best. It will be found easiest to put in the 


half circles connecting the ornament with tiny 


dots, to be gilded as a line If a line is use 
it must be perfectly true and smooth, for th 
success of the whole will depend upon neat 


ness of execution. For the | etal-like forms « 


the ornament, the raising, if properly manij 
lated with the brush, may model the ti 
slightly into prominence, with a depressed li 
down the centre, the brush being lifted as the 
paste falls into the hair line at their joining 
This work requires a certain mechanical sk 
only, that may be acquired by any person h 

border f 


ing a steady hand. Use the small 


the base, and gild the covers and top of t 


cream pitcher with a narrow rim only. The 
narrower border will do for the cup and sau 
if the other is too heavy. Andasimple mot 
gram in script would be a pleasing addition ¢ 


the large objects. 


Another effective treatment would be tot 


} 


»byect 


the lower part of the « t, making the lars 
design form a border between the tint and t 


white china. 


The Two Panels of Cupids on this pag 
will make handsome plate decorations, or wi 
serve for the covers of puff and jewel-boxe 
bonbonniéres, and many other uses. Choos 
a plate with an ornamental border, which « 
be picked out with gold. ‘Tint the plate 
make the border to the panel with a neutr 
color to harmonize, shading it with strong 
lines of the same. This must be done ii 
flat, clean, workmanlike manner. Brown 
with Pearl Gray, or Chestnut Brown, or Wat 
Gray worked up with Violet-of-Iron, harn 


nizes with many colors; but with a strong blu 


pink, or Coalport green, it had best be g 


and either picked out with raising or etch 


+} 


with red bronze. The background t 
figures will be clouds, tinted warm suns 
showing blue 


colors, and sometimes 


tween. For flesh tints use two parts Ivo 


Yellow to one of Carnation 2, and ma 
a gray with Deep Blue Green, Yellow Brow 
and Carnation, Lay in the whole figure wit 
the flesh tint—a thin coat—and while wet block in tl 
grays. Soften with a small blender, and warm up t 
deepest shadows with a touch of Deep Red Brown a1 
Brown 108. Make the hair a flat tint with Ivory Yello 
and Black. Next put in the background and drape 
softening it into the figure. 
carefully. Model up for light hair with Yellow Brow: 
and for dark with Brown 108 and Brown 17, preservil 


Dry and scrape the pictu 


gray in the lights. Retouch the figure as_necessa1 


using the same colors as before. Keep the lines ine 
cating the features very soft, and be careful not to g 
the grays too strong, as the blue will intensify. Th 
work will require two firings, which will give a chan 
for further retouching. Next month we shall give tw 

companion. panels to these, representing “ Music’ and 


* Painting.” 
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THE CHICAGO CHINA PAINTING EXHIBITION, THE BUFFALO CHINA PAINTING EXHIBITION. 

is safe to say that nearly all the good china painters of the Middle West are THE annual display of china (painted by American amateurs) made by Messrs. 
sented at the annual exhibition of the Western Decorating Company, of Chicago. W. H. Glenny Sons & Company, of Buffalo, while not so large as that of 1895, is 
is far East as Bridgeport, Conn., Mrs. Burlock sends well-executed dec- altogether better than has been made any previous year. 

1 in shaded gold and bronze. From as far West as Colorado, Miss The first table as one enters is labelled “ Work of L. Vance Phillips 
tiling sends an elaborate jar with original paintings of Colo- and pupils.” The choice pieces by the pupils of this very success- 
indscapes about the collar, the native columbine and the ; ful teacher are: a lamp with exquisitely painted cupids 
sa lily upon the body. Miss Mary Phillips shows floating amid panels divided by delicate gold scrolls 
ite daintiness in the relief work ona pale e\ \ wv of raised design and connected by garlands of 
ind gold “Empire” chocolate cup. foe se \ roses, by Miss L. Thompson, of Blooming- 
Mabel Dibble sends a skilfully = t ¥ ton, Ill.; a large vase with “ Hearts 















vase in Doulton style, as well Awakening,” after Bouguereau, set in a 


ne cups on which is’ used the scroll framework, which is repeated on 
nvisible ** Dibble green” in- the reverse side, enclosing there a 
and named by her. Mrs, charmingly executed study of roses 
liller, of Peoria, sends —neck and base elaborately fin- 
ished in gold and ivory 


by Miss Mamie Randall, of 
Dallas, Tex.; a tray 


lport set, gold dotted 
rquoise ; Miss Dally, 
itral green 

with Watteau 


n-jug 
1 with subject by 
iginal Mrs. H. J. 
ion of Shuler, a 
pink charming bit 
ntion- of color. A 
flow- vase, “The 
Mrs. Bridal Day,” 
s DD. Kay's well- 


a new ex- known “* Lorelei,” 


has among other and Paul Shuman’'s 
. beer-mug, on which “Pitcher of Tears” are 
peasant maid plays well executed, and received 
in ina rich setting much praise, Of Mrs. 


peian reds. Phillips's own work, “ Por- 


nost interesting corner of the ex- - as trait of My Daughter” has received “ hon- 
is the alcove allotted to work by “SPRING.” FIRST OF FOUR DECORATIVE PANELS OF “ THE SEASONS,” orable mention ;” but perhaps the most 
O. Punsch. The pieces vary from admired is the vase called * Evening,” the 
punch bowl, adorned with nude chief decoration showing a cupid holding 


and cupids, to a small Dresden umbrella top or a microscopic miniature, for aloft a bell laden with roses, the whole elaborately embellished with gold and enamel. 


magnifying-glass is provided. There are twenty odd of these pieces, all Very admirable is the exhibit of Mrs, A. b. Leonard, of New York, focussed by a set of 
in the careful, conscientious Dresden manner—Punsch is a pupil of the dinner plates. with underglaze blue borders, in each of which are reserved medallion 


hina painter Herr Till. His portraits seem to have attained all excellence spaces containing original designs of bfrds enclosed in garlands of raised paste, 


in this kind of work; his set of chocolate cups decorated with Watteau faultlessly executed. A chocolate pot, plate, cup and saucer, with small pink roses 


re charmingly graceful, and the many copies of well-known paintings—_ and _ irregular scrolls of raised gold and turquoise enamel, finished with a blue tint, 


.” “Christ in the Temple,” ** The Wine Cellar,” and others—are of akind only make a beautiful set. A punch-bowl and a few odd plates complete a collection so 
itched in the famous gallery of china paintings at the Pinacothek in Munich. choice that, as an entire exhibit, it could not well have failed to receive the “ honor- 


g 
B. F. Aulich, the distinguished teacher, sends an oval slab, a tall, egg-shaped able mention” accorded it. To T. Marshall Fry, of New York, was given the prize 
d a high tankard painted with roses and grapes in the broad manner of the exhibition, a silver loving cup—* for the most creditable exhibit in execu- 
ed with his name. Mr. Bischoff maintains his reputation as a colorist, tion, in variety of work, and originality of design.’ rhe decision of the judges 


y with a superb punch set and a large covered jar, effective in Napoleon seems to meet with general satisfaction, for the work is not only beautiful and 
























ind roses. Mr. Leykauf sends from Detroit a large jardiniére exquisitely artistic, but differs from that of any other competitor. Mr. Fry’s originality 
is marked both in his color and in his design 


4 Miss Emma Dakin, of Buffalo, exhibits a beautiful 


ted in palms. Among others who should be men- 
ire Mrs. A. A. Frazee, with the novelty of dec- “i 

on bisque, and with a charming portrait of an fish set and a fruit set, and a vase with rose decoration, 

and child; Mrs. Lawson, with for which latter she has received 
* honorable mention.” 

Mrs. Charles Stickney, of 


Buffalo, makes an excel- 


rd and mugs covered with 
aves in warm brown 
nelting together after 
hion of underglaze lent show of figure 


g; Mrs. H. T 


work, which includes 
with some , 


a Bouguereau’'s 
original ap “Motherhood” used 
ns of geometric in medallion as a vase 
s ina rich Orien- decoration; a punch- 
e, and Miss Hen- 


B. Wright, who 


bowl-with monks de- 
picted enjoying a feast, 


among and a_ plaque 


g 
with the head 


of Maria The- 


things, a 


rendered 


t of a la- resa. Much of 
e softly her work is fin- 
yet full ished in Pom- 
racter, padour Brown 


and etched 
gold. With the 


exception of 


ack lace 
d brown 
ndered 
nice feeling for one piece, all of it 
Her portrait shows dark back- 
t Bonheur is chiefly interesting grounds and the influence of the Dresden 


ge from the latest photograph of school. The exception is a small vase 


tinguished animal painter, and in- — in delicate coloring, having a charming 
| for presentation to her. “SUMMER.” SECOND OF FOUR DECORATIVE PANELS OF “ THE SEASONS.” female tigure as the chief decoration. 

. Mrs. E. F. Combs’s slab of poppies 

inexperienced are apt to make attracts much attention. Miss Jennie 

lor too cold. The other extreme is the less objectionable. Warm tints Hayden’s fern dish, vase, and plates are artistic in design and color. Mrs. F. J. 


ariably pleasing. Warm grays, for instance, are more attractive than the Shuler’s very pretty exhibit includes a slab with four figures, “ Charity,” and a cake 


Unitorm cold bluish mixture some painters affect. Observe that the shade on yellow plate with roses on a cream tint, with sugar-bowl and cream-pitcher in the same style. 


‘Sa warm, greenish blue, and pearl gray shadows are usually to be found in white. Miss Leta HGrlocker, of New York, sends a tray of chrysanthemums with a maroon 
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border, a comb-and-brush tray decorated with forget- 
me-nots and gold scrolls, and a tankard with grapes, 
showing originality of composition combined with ex- 
cellent color and fine modelling. Among the collection 
of plates sent by Miss Evelyn De Witt, of Buffalo, a 
noticeably pretty one has white hawthorn blossoms and 















































































maroon border, separated from the decoration by effec- 
tive gold scrolls. She also shows effective work in Delft 
Blue. 


Miss Anna Siedenburg, of Chicago, sustains her high 


In her specialty of painted and enamelled glass, 


reputation by a unique and beautiful exhibit. 

Miss Minerva Faulkner, of Dansville, N. Y., deserves 
special mention for a dainty writing set, embellished with 
designs in Dresden style. The “honorable mention” 
accorded to the Misses Mason, of New York, for their 
plates decorated with roses and jewels, a landscape with 
a green border, a hawthorn-decked marmalade jar and 
other objects is well merited. 

Some of the exhibits come from as far West as Omaha, 
two of these of special merit being the work of Mrs. 
T. M. Orr and Miss M. Butterfield. States 


The good attendance at 


Thirteen 
and Canada are represented. 
the exhibition must be gratifying to the Messrs. Glenny, 
who certainly have done all in their 

power to make it successful. 


SOME ** DON’TS” FOR CHINA 
PAINTERS. 

Don’'T use a color that is new to 
you until you have fired a test 
piece; then you can see what it is 
like, and form some estimate of the 
work it will do. 


..* 
x 


Don’t be discouraged at a few 
failures, but find out what caused 
them; 
again. . 


* * 
~ 


then they need not occur 


Don’T expect to use mineral col- 
ors with success without being per- 
fectly systematic about everything. 
The 


most seemingly careless effects are 


This is no haphazard work. 
due to method. The fact expressed 
by a few simple touches usually is 
due to the artist’s perfect command 
of his technical resources. 


* * 
* 


Don’t exhibit your work done 
under instruction along with your 
early efforts in imitation of that 
work. You may deceive yourself, 
but not your friends. 

* “i * 

Don’T excuse. your failures by 
that 
not mean anything, I just did it for 


such remarks as “Oh, does 


fun.” It is not worth while to do 
anything that has no meaning. 


* * 
* 


DON’T try experiments on an 
expensive piece of china. You may 
come to grief. Better risk having a test piece fired, or 
use something less costly. 


* * 
a 


Don’ try to force a weak color, Overloading it will 
not make it darker, but will injure its effect in firing. 
Select another in harmony, to strengthen the deepest 
shadows. 

er 
* 

Don’T try to bring the colors on the palette into 

working condition with the brush. The palette-knife 


BONBONNIERE COVER DECORATION, 
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GLASS DECORATION, BY ANNA SIEDENBURG. 


is not so expensive a tool to use, and it will do the work 
much better. 


a 2 

* 
DON’T undertake to decorate china that has been 
used. It will, in washing, have absorbed grease and 


And the 
chances are that it will show gray or black spots after 


salt through the unglazed rim on the bottom. 


firing. 
x i of 


DON’T expect to get delicate or highly finished effects 





BY M. L. 


by using small brushes. A brush should be large 
enough to carry sufficient moisture to keep the color in 
order until it can be laid in place. Otherwise dots will 
be specks and lines hard, dry scratches. Its fitness for 
work is in the delicacy and elasticity of the paint. 


* * 
* 


Don’t let color dry in the brushes; acquire the 
habit of always washing a brush before laying it down, 
and often while using it rolling it to a point on a soft 


MACOMBER. 


cloth. 
brushes for certain colors. 
bottle of alcohol for the purpose. 


Then it will not be necessary to keep s; 
Have a small, wide-mx 


* i * 

Don’t consider the year complete without |} 
undertaken and carried out some line of investigat 
experiment, if it is only to find out to how many 
you can put some certain color. You will have a 
knowledge of that color, and will probably:have th 
sire to extend the knowledge to other colors, and 
time come to have a pretty thorough understandi 
the resources of your entire palette. 

* ‘ * 

Don’t be afraid to adopt new methods and 
The world is not standing still, and we have no 
to do so. 
stock, 


mediums for our benefit. 


Importers are adding new materials to 
Manufacturers are bringing out new color 
They can do no more 


is for us to prove them. 


* 


Don’t depend upon the knowledge and experi 
your friends a hundred miles away. However 
they may be to serve you 
may, lacking a proper know 
of details, fail you at any tin 
your pink roses come out ai 
brown red they may suppos 
carmine was underfired, whe 
have forgotten to state that 
brushes were old and full 
dried color, and that you ¢ 
clean your palette properl; 
wishing to waste the accumu 


Try, 


to get a knowledge of the indi 


of several days’ work. 
merits of each color; they 
like people, having their goox 
bad qualities, and must be 
accordingly. Most failures n 
traced to some disregard of 
simple laws. 


* ~*~ 


+ 


afraid of keey 


book to write down facts, and 


DON’T be 
to it when in doubt. The 
haps, the long-suffering teach: 
not be obliged to answer the 
withir 
that is 


question fifty times 


months. Of course, 
you pay the teacher for; b 
time might as well be expen: 
his imparting some new inf 
tion. C. E. BRA 


TREATMENT OF DES 
ON THIS PAGE 


The Sévres Border 3 Tir 


space behind the lattice 


rather strong color—pink, 


The 


ornament 


or blue. scrolls bordet 


and the below 
be picked out with raised gold. 


over the color with uzfluxed gold. 


The lattice is 
The flowers s 
be painted in dainty colors, and the connecting 
mostly gray. 

The Bonbonniére.—A very rich effect can be |} 
outlining the whole of this design with raised gol 
centre ornament with tiny dots, to be gilded as 
and outside that with exceedingly fine lines. 
harmonizing colors may be used in filling in the sp 
the lightest in the centre. 
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BORDER FOR CHINA DECORATION IN THE OLD SEVRES STYLE. BY LEONARD LESTER, 
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VOTED AMERICAN CHINA PAINTERS. 


XXII.—MRS. L. W. HOLCOMBE, 


yf the pioneers in china painting in the United 
Mrs. Holcombe has for eighteen years been a 
sful teacher of the art. But she has by no 
restricted herself to overglaze decoration ; she 
studied under- 
glaze both with 
Mr. Charles Volk- 
mar and with ar- 
tists of the Cin- 
cinnati Pottery, 
and her work of 
this sort shows a 
happy blending of 
the double influ- 
ence. She is also 
quite at home in 
glass decoration. 


Doubtless her fa- 





cility in both oil 





and water - color 

OLCOMBE, . 
HOI iBE painting has serv- 
ON PORCELAIN, POTTERY, AND ed her in 
IN OIL AND WATER-COLORS, 


good 
stead in her clever 
manipulation — of 
colors. Her handling is marked by delicacy 
Dain- 


s a characterization of most of her work, but 


shows a refined perception of color. 
es not hesitate to undertake such as calls for 
of treatment; one of her most ambitious ef- 
was also one of her earliest—was her tile 
decoration for the Academy of Science, Daven- 
She works equally well at figures, flowers, 
dscape. Some of her recent productions in 
and raised paste are very charming, notably 
Mrs. Mc- 


a clever painter on tapestry, is a sister of 


f plates with wild-flower motives. 
lolecombe, and does all the firing of the china 
school. Mrs. Holcombe is a member of the 
rk Society of Keramic 
reasurer, as well as of The National League of 
Her studio is in New York. 


Art; for some time she 
Painters. 
XXIII.—MRS. WORTH OSGOOD. 


idy, who has done so much for the general ad- 
nt of her art, is especially identified with Brook- 
Y., where she founded the Society of Mineral 
s of that city, and she is still the president of it. 
ve years since she took up the study of china 
and to-day she works as indefatigably and ex- 

ts with as much eagerness as when she began. 
s three years at the American Faiénce Manufac- 
Company's factory, at the time that Mr. Edward 
vas in charge. She learned underglaze painting 
one of the teachers of the Rookwood Pottery. 
When the latter 


declined to fire 





any more pieces 
for outsiders, Mrs. 
Osgood gave up 
underglaze for a 
while, but later 
she resumed it 
under Mr. Charles 
Volkmar. She 
paints 
ures and flowers, 





both fig- 


her favorite sub- 
jects of the latter 
class of work be- 
ing chosen from 
the white or deli- 


cately tinted vari- 


eties, which ac- 


MRS. WORTH OSGOOD. ; 
cord well with the 


ER ON PORCELAIN AND POTTERY, d ain t i ness and 
refinement of her 

Her palette is very simple, ten colors being the 

Mrs. Worth Osgood has won prizes at The 
l's Fair and at the exhibitions of the National 
ie of Mineral Painters, of which she is one of the 
For the past year she has edited 
National League Notes.” She enjoys the distinc- 
of being the first American woman admitted to 

at the Sévres factory; her instructor there was 
\ndré Dessart, 


THE 


ART AMATEUR. 


XXIV.—MISS MAGDA M. HEUERMANN, 


This lady is one of Chicago’s best ceramic artists, 
but her charming portraits are seldom sent to Eastern 
exhibitions. She is amember ofthe Palette Club and of 
the Chicago Ceramic Association. Her work is frequent- 
ly seen at the Chicago Art Institute shows, and she has 
several times been represented at Munich. If she 
should care to wear all the medals she has won, they 
She took three at The 
World's Fair, and gained others at The World’s Expo- 
sition, New Orleans, 1885, at the North, Central and South 
American Exposition, 1886, and at the Pennsylvania 
Museum, 1888. Miss Heuermann’s first instructor was 
Mr. H. O. Sammons. 


three years to continue her studies. 


would nearly cover her chest. 


In 1899 she went to Europe for 
During her stay 
in Munich, the famous Professor Lenbach took unusual 
interest in her work, and she profited much by his valu 
revisited Europe, making 


able criticism. In 1895 she 


a tour of the chief ceramic factories of Sévres, Zurich, 
Nymphenburg, Meissen, Kiel, Berlin, Copenhagen, and 
Delft. 


painter, 


She is best known as a figure and miniature 


XXV.—MISS E. C. DARBY. 


this admirable New York 


artist, it becomes necessary to divulge one of the secrets 


In noticing the work of 


of the editorial sanctum. The lady is no other than the 


“C, E, Brady,” whose valuable articles in The Art Ama- 








MISS MAGDA M. HEUFI.MANN, 


MINIATURE AND FIGURE PAINTER, 


teur have so long delighted its large client®le of china 
We regret exceedingly that we are unable to 
Before 


Miss Darby took up china painting she had made a 


painters. 


accompany this statement with her portrait. 


name for herself as a flower and landscape painter. She 
is almost entirely self-taught, her knowledge of the 
ceramic art having been gained by experimenting, and 
by occasional talks with an old French decorator. She 
Her drawing is excel- 
much of that 


paints both figures and flowers. 
lent and her coloring soft and delicate 
charming refinement of color for which her work is par- 
ticularly notable being due to her artistic feeling for 
the “grays” of whatever subject she may have in hand. 
Still she is not afraid of rich color, and she produces ex- 
quisite decorations with jewels, enamels and raised paste. 
But she knows too much to lavish the resources of her 
color box at the expense of artistic effect, and every 
“jewel” or dot of enamel that she introduces into her 
Unfor- 


tunately, she seldom sends to the ceramic exhibitions ; 


work is there for a purpose, and is made to tell. 


nearly all her time is taken up either with teaching or 
in executing her numerous commissions. 
XXVI.—MRS. SARAH STUART FRACKELTON. 
This well-known resident of Milwaukee was the first 
woman in America to become a potter. Her first ex- 
periments were made with very crude materials. She 
ground her clay in a small coffee-mill and rolled it with 


a pastry roller. From this stage she has advanced so 
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much that now she is at the head of a large manufac- 
tory, where all sorts of American colors and other appli- 
ances for china painting are made. At the Antwerp ex- 
hibition last year, her colors and bronzes, as well as 
her painting, gained her a medal. At The World’s 
Mr. Frackelton also 


has done much to raise the standard of the manufac- 


Fair she received eight awards. 


ture of salt-glazed 





wares in this 
One of 


her blue salt-glaze 


country. 


jars (for olives), 
two and a half 
feet high, made of 


ordinary gray 
clay, and cle corat- 





ed with olives and 
leaves in high re- 
lief, won a medal 
at The World's 


Fair; it, was 





bought by Mr. 





John T. Morris, 
of Philadelphia, P 
for the Pennsyl- 
: MR. ROBERT BIER. 
vania Museum. 
An elaborate MINIAT RE ND FLOWER PAINTER, 
wine-bowl of sim- 
ilar character, decorated with clusters of grapes and 


leaves in bold relief, and bearing the names of the 
three caravels of Columbus, was another of her suc- 
presented to the admiral of the 
Spanish fleet, at the time of The World’s Fair. Mrs. 


inventor of a kiln for 


cesses. This she 


Frackelton is known also as the 


firing china and as tl 


entitled “ Tried by Fire.” 


ve author of a sprightly book on 


china painting, We regret 


that there is no available portrait of this versatile lady. 


XXVII. MR. ROBERT BIER, 


Like so many of the leading male china painters in 


America, Mr. Robert Bier comes to us from Germany. 


} 


He was born in Dresden, and studied at its famous 


works, remaining there nine years. From 


porce lain 


there he went to the Royal Academy in Munich for two 
years; he subsequently spent three and a half years in 
England, at the Royal Crown Derby Works. Hecame 
to America about fourteen years ago. His specialty is 
miniature painting, on ivory as well as on porcelain, and 
in this branch of art he has attained a high degree of 

l Among 


is best portraits is one just completed, of the late Dr 


proficienc vy; but his flower work is also excellent 
h 


McCosh, president of Princeton College; it is on china, 


and is considered a remarkable likeness. 
XXVIII MI NICOLAI DI RIENZI MONACHESI, 
Despite her Italian name, this well-known china 
painter is thoroughly American, and was born in 
Philadelphia She paints both under and over the 


glaze. She pre- 
fers underglaze — — — 
work, it allow 
jng more breadth 

of treatment 

and fuller scope 
for the individu 
ality of the ar- 
tist. Mrs. Mona 
chesi is an inde- 
fatigable decora- 
tor, and takes the 
greatest interest 


in the develop- 





ment of china 
painting in the 
United 
She has devoted 


States. 





much attention to 





modelling, and “at 


has produced 
. MRS. MONACHESI. 
some _ interesting 


PAINTER ON PORCELAIN AND POTTERY, AND 


pieces, showing 


decided original- shee) 

ity. Her work is 

well known to visitors to the leading ceramic exhibitions. 
She was for some time vice-president of the New York 
Society of Keramic Arts. 


to time, to the columns of The Art Amateur, and has 


She has contributed, from time 


written “A Manual for China Painters,” which is to be 


published this month by Messrs. Lee & Shepard. 
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WOOD-CARVING FOR BEGINNERS. 

FLOWER-STAND IN GOTHIC STYLE. 
(See Supplement.) 

HE working drawings for this 
design are given in full size 
wherever it is necessary, the 
whole design being reduced 
to show the complete effect. 
Oak is the best wood to use 
for our purpose. Always 
choose hard wood for your 
work. Carving in pine or 
white wood looks 

crisp. The necessary stock seven-eighths inch thick 

and the making up are inexpensive. The neatest way 
to put the pieces together is to mitre them. It is 
better to have the stock got out by a cabinet-maker, 
as the legs are band-sawed. The expense of getting 
out and making up will be between three and four dol- 
lars. I strongly advise those persons not accustomed 
to use a jig saw, circular saw, or band saw, or even plan- 
er, not to touch them to get out stock; for I have seen 
cases where one or two fingers have been lost by in- 
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never 


experienced persons trying to handle these tools. It 
has not been my aim to advocate the carver getting out 
his own stock, for cabinet-making and carving are two 
very different branches, and a person may be very clever 
at one of them without knowing anything at all about 
the other. 
Be sure not to cut this design in a “ finicky” way ; have 
it bold and dashing. Keep strictly to the outline. Of 
course, the tools must be in good condition. The 
transferring is to be done in the usual way, by means of 
blue paper and a dull point. After the design is on the 
wood, take a large veining tool and go all around the out- 
line. Before removing the background—which should 
be one quarter inch deep, and is done with a flat gouge— 
it would be well to undercut slightly the outline of the 
whole design, thus giving a little shadow. This must 
be done with those tools that fit the various curves. 


If one can do both, so much the better. 


Place the wood on the bench and clamp it down, taking 
care to have a bit of wood or hard rubber under the 
clamp, to prevent it from injuring the wood. 

After the background has been cut out, take a fluter 
and cut the line where the leaves roll over, and with the 
gouge make as much undercutting as plainly to show 
that one part of the leaf rolls over another. 
not much modelling on these leaves. 


There is 
With a large 
veining tool cut the sunken midrib, also the ribs run- 
ning from each point toward the centre of the leaves. 
Take a flat gouge, and with the concave side down 
round the leaves on one side of the midrib; then, with 
the convex side held down, hollow the other side of the 
leaf. 
tic of the Gothic style. Be sure to give a slight under- 
cutting everywhere. The stems roll over scroll-like, 
and should be bevelled toward the background. The 
background need not be even and smooth, only clear of 
chips and not display cuts that show the shape of the 
end of the tool. The various pieces of this object 
should be carved before they are put together. You 
will notice that each side has a shield on it ; this is quite 
characteristic of the Gothic style. The shapes of these 
shields can be varied to suit the taste of the carver, and 
he can even have his own shield and family device on it 
if desired, or a motto may be used. There is a section 
shown of the egg and dart moulding near the top of the 
stand. This moulding need not be cut perfectly smooth, 
but care should be taken to get good curves on it, and 
the shapes should be alike, as well as the size of the 
eggs and darts. One practical way of insuring this is 
to take a compass and space off the surface of the 
moulding according to the number of eggs and darts to 
be placed on it. Then take a piece of paper and cut it 
to the exact size and contour of the egg, place it on the 
moulding as many times as it is spaced off, and draw 
around it. Thus there is no chance of unevenness such 
as would come from free-hand sketching, and yet the 
variety of strokes and cuts in carving these into relief 
will give the stamp of hand work, and take away any 
effect that might look mechanical from the spacing. 
The top of the stand is seven eighths inch thick and 
has a moulding round it, which is left plain from prefer- 
ence, as the top of the stand has flat carving upon it. 
An object should never be overcrowded with ornament. 
Some places must be left plain to rest the eye. The 
carving on the top must, to conform to fitness, be very 
low in relief, one eighth inch being sufficient. It is 


This gives the twisted appearance so characteris- 





treated in precisely the same way as the sides, except as 
to depth. The top is fastened on by glued wooden 
blocks from the inside, or with blocks screwed on from 
inside. A finish for this stand may be of shellac, well 
rubbed ; or the usual beeswax and turpentine, mixed 
warm and rubbed in with a woollen rag ; or simply lin- 
seed-oil. 
that are easy of construction, for experience in teaching 


It is the aim to give in this series simple objects 


shows that even if a person be ambitious to start with 
large, showy pieces, simple ones have to be resorted to 
in the end. One is often tempted to give designs for 
large, elegant, and therefore showy pieces of carving— 
things requiring much artistic taste and practical skill 
both to design and to carve, but they would have been 
useless to amateurs. 
things that cannot be bought in the stores, even if the 


There is always a demand for 


objects be very simple and easy of construction; their 
unique character gives them a special value. 
KARL VON RYDINGSVARD. 


THE FINISHING OF REPOUSSE METAL WORK. 


BURNISHING., 

For “ burnishing,” various sizes of steel burnishers of 
sundry shapes will be required, according to the de- 
tails of the design. These tools must be kept bright 
with rouge or crocus, and rubbed strongly over the 
parts to be burnished, occasionally dipping them into a 
little ox-gall or stale beer. The brass should finally be 
dipped in “ sharp water” (i. e., a weak solution of the 
acid) to brighten the burnished parts, then rinsed and 
dried off in sawdust, when it is ready for lacquering. 
The appearance of burnishing savors somewhat of the 
common Birmingham brass work, and is therefore not 
much recommended. 

A variety of dipping is “ scratch-brushing,” 
may be done by hand or upon a lathe; the latter, of 


which 
course, bringing out the highest color. The hand 
scratch-brush is rubbed with speed and some force 
over the brass that has been dipped in a solution of 
weak acid and cream of tartar in a circular direction, 
wheel 


to avoid scratches. The 


scratch-brush is fixed on the head of the lathe, a can 


making prominent 


being suspended above, from which water issues, drop 
by drop, to keep the brush moist. While the brush is 
revolving at speed the brass is held against it, the same 
materials being used as in hand scratch-brushing, with 
a final treatment, the same as that recommended after 
dipping. These processes may be applied to copper, 
but the color produced is not generally admired. Of 
course, copper scratch-brushes must be used unless 
it is thought desirable to put a brass tint on some parts 
of the copper. A common scrubbing brush and fine 
sand may be substituted for the 
though the result is hardly like to be so good. 

which is ap- 


scratch-brushes, 


Another process is “ steam-polishing,” 
plicable to brass, copper, and silver. For this method 
a lathe, though not necessarily one driven by steam, is 
indispensable. A great drawback, however, is that, be- 
sides requiring special appliances, it is the most un- 
pleasant and dirty of all the methods in use. If the 
amateur possesses a lathe he must also be provided 
with a special polisher’s head, which is used with a 
“bob” on each side. 
work with a spindle, running from the ordinary head to 


It is, perhaps, possible to do the 
the back centre, on which the wheels, or ‘ bobs,” may 
be fixed, but this means constant changing, besides be- 
ing far less convenient for large or awkwardly shaped 
articles. Whichever plan is adopted, the first thing to 
do is to put on a hard “ bob,” and having placed upon 
the object to be polished a handful of sand of the kind 
used by glass cutters, it must be held firmly against the 
“ bob,” and moved about with fresh applications of sand 
until the whole is evenly “sanded.” This 
takes off all roughness, and prepares the work for the 
finishing touches, but great care must be taken not to 
On this account 


surface 


sand out the fine tooling or matting. 
dipping and scratch-brushing are preferable to steam- 
polishing, in the case of fine work. Now replace the 
hard “ bob” by a soft one, and polish in the same way, 
using unslaked lime instead ofsand. The metal will by 
this time have received a high polish, but there will be 
various “ lights,” or grainings, on the surface. To re- 
move these fix on a “ dolly,” which is made of layers of 
linen or fine calico, and with the edges revolving vt 
great speed finish off the polish, which will have an 
evenness and richness of color not to be obtained by 


any other means. In this, as in all the other processes, 


it must be remembered that much has to be lear; 
experience, so that first attempts are not likely 

very successful. Brass may be hand-polished by 
bing with oil and powdered rottenstone, and a 1 
made of a roll of good felt, using the edges of t] 
on the face of the metal. 
place of the rottenstone and oil, the same n 


By employing dry roi 


may be applied to silver. 


SPINNING, 


A few words on “ spinning’ will not be out of 


here. An amateur with a good strong lathe w 
able to make many kinds of trays and bowls, b 
portions of other objects, such as candlesticks, fi 
ample, and thus increase the range of articles px 
in repoussé work. A woodchuck must first be t 
of such a shape that, were the object to be made a 
in existence, the chuck would fit accurately ins 
If you wish to make a small round tray, with its 
simply turned up in a graceful curve ; that is to sa 
at a sharp angle to the bottom, cut out a disk of 
a shade larger than the extreme measurement 
tray when completed. This measurement shoul 
at one edge, go down the side, across the botto: 
up the other side. Then carefully annealit. ¢ 
or turn another piece of wood, rather smaller t! 
part of the tray that will remain perfectly flat 

In the centre of this must be imbedded a pi 
metal (steel is best), with a small countersun 
drilled in its centre to the depth of about one eig 
an inch. Now fix the chuck on the head, place 1 
of metal against that, and next the circular pi 
wood, all being perfectly centred; then screw 
back centre so that the point shall enter the hole 
piece of metal imbedded in the wood circle. TT! 
disk of metal will be immovably sandwiched bx 
the chuck and the wood back piece, and will revoly 
the chuck, leaving visible only that part of it wi 
SCTEWE d 


to be deflected. The whole should be 


tight, because there will not be much friction b 


the steel piece and the point of the back centre, if 
be well oiled. Two or three burnishers, made f 
purpose, with handles long enough to hold un 
arm while working, are required for different for: 
spinning, but a straight one with a spatula-shape 
will serve in this case. Place the slide rest in px 
rather low down, and have several holes drilled 
top of the rest to receive a steel peg, against wt 
bear with the burnisher. Holding the burnishe 
the centre, with the right arm overthe end of thx 
dle, and the steel shaft on the left side of and p 
against the peg asa fulcrum, let the rounded « 
the burnisher press the metal from the back 
toward and against the chuck, beginning close 
the circular piece of wood. and working towai 
edge, until all that part of the metal which is 
closely adheres to and takes the form of the 
Now the superfluous and, perhaps, jagged edge 
metal may be turned off with a cutting tool, or, w! 
amateur has become efficiently dexterous, it n 
neatly rolled back with the burnisher, so as to 
beaded instead of a sharp edge to the tray. T! 
quires practice, and isreally a difficult operation ; 
the plain, sharp edge is worked over a good curve 
be quite unnecessary for the amateur to attempt 
thing more. When the back centre is removed t! 
should adhere to the chuck and need pushing off 
a tool, thus proving that the tray is a good count 
of the chuck. Great care must be used to 
turning lines on the metal while spinning, and 
sometimes be necessary to anneal frequently pi 
metal that are large. Be careful also to keep 
tension, or the disk may slip out and be spoiled. 
is the simplest form of spinning, but whatever sha 
chuck may be, and even though it may be necess 
employ more than one chuck, practice in this simp 
will alone give the required skill. 

W. E. J. GAWTHO 

(To be concluded.) 

Louts XIV. had no less than eighteen boxes f 
toilette, in porcelain. This number was, later « 
surpassed by many private persons, and even i! 
beginning of the century the profusion of boxes f 
toilette and for other uses was still more m 
At the-sale of Robert de St. Victor (1822) there 
seventy-five boxes in gold, in shell, in silver, in 
ornamented with paintings, cameos, enamels, and 


cious stones. 














green and the stamens in one 








| NEEDLEWORK. 


EMBROIDERY DESIGNS. 





& clover blossoms were so pro- 


yvorn in Paris last Spring, art- 


1d decorators have shown a 
partiality for this graceful 


which is appearing every day 
reater frequency on decorated 
ndin needlework. Our designs 
first of the supplement pages 
treated in various ways, espe- 
ith regard to the outside edge. 
vn in the drawing, it suggests 
stitch. In view, 


in buttonhole however, of 


ularity of lace braid combined with em- 

one might easily make a very dainty bor- 
h a straight lace braid of a medium width ; 
. little narrower than the trefoil edge and a little 
in the scallop. Baste the linen on which the 
1S traced to some wrapping paper; then baste 
iin place on its outer side, rather closely fol- 
ie curves and passing the stitches through the 
Ne xt, 


| draw it up until it lies flat; then fill the spaces 


with fine linen thread, whip the inside 
» stitches. Now take out the basting threads 
the linen away from beneath the lace braid. 
e between the scallops and trefoils should also 
with light lace stitches. The edge of the braid 
ittached to the linen should be buttonholed down 
te silk. The design itself may be worked in 
olors or in white delicately shaded with green 
The method of shading is distinctly indicated, 
not only the proper balance of light and shade, 
The 
border could be easily adapted for a square 


the right direction for the stitches. 


piece for the dinner-table to match the dessert 

\ novel effect could be gained by working all 

s in white, shading them delicately in different 

Che border might also be utilized for the ends 
board cloth or for a bureau scarf. 

figures included in the design from the collec- 


Che 


Boston Museum of Fine Arts (No. 1706) 
if good suggestions for borders. A very little 
bring out these forms well, and, if pleasing color 
tions are selected, they can be made very dec- 
The originals are worked in white silk on 
n, freely interspersed with gold. 
ushion Design (No. 1709) may be worked in two 
The 


1are may be done directly on framed butcher’s 


re conveniently than in one. solid work 
he fabric may be finely mounted on a tightly 
the 


ise it will be necessary to apply the square and 


icking and the work done upon it. In 


vhen the embroidery is finished ; in the latter the 
vhich must, of course, be the full size of the de- 
luding border, and allowing an inch at least for 
If the first 
on be adopted—~and the method is the more 


ng—must be completely mounted. 


the border may be worked with good effect on 
This ribbon should be made up into a hollow 
that is, the 


e mitred and pressed so that the corner flowers 


efore it is embroidered; corners 


vorked over the seams. It may be easily man- 
isted to mounted linen. When the embroidery 
ed the linen should not be cut away except 
e edges just within the selvage. 


olor 


The 


material should be the key-note of the coloring, 


combinations may be employed. 


work should be done on it around the flowers, 
wing them out, instead of laying stitches on 
er forms themselves. An old rose-pink satin 
ome out very beautifully 


petals if the ground was 
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EMBROIDERED ENDS FOR BIBLE OR PRAYVER-BOOK MARK 


(SEE ‘‘ SUGGESTIONS FOR CHRISTMAS.’’) 


stitch of yellow terminating in a French knot. This de- 


sign may be worked in three tones of a monochrome 
also with good effect. The ground material will furnish 
one tone, the open background embroidery another, and 
the solid leaves a third, sothat but one shade in silk will 
be necessary. 

The methods of work for this study on a mounted 
fabric should be couching or outlining for the edges of 
the flowers, close long and short or satin stitch for the 
leaves, and a laid diapering couched at its intersections 
rhe 
work should be couched in gold, or if all silk embroidery 


for the background. bands which surround the 


is preferred, these may be laid in satin stitch. If the work 
is to be applied, a silk or gold couching will be necessary. 
A cushion worked in this way will be elaborate and 


costly, but this design is also suitable for simple em- 



























































CUSHION, CONVENTIONAL TREATMENT. 


(FROM THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORK, SOUTH KENSINGTON 


broidery with inexpensive materials. A mummy cloth 
Delft 


would make a very serviceable and pretty cushion. 


blues 
rhe 
First, darn the back- 


or other firm white or écru linen worked in 


work may be done in the hand. 
ground through the material in one direction only, or 
the 


simple French laid 


overlaid darning, as indicated in 


s 


the 


cover it with an 
drawing. Work the leaves in 
style, and outline the little roses in the deep shade. 
Much care will be necessary to prevent drawing the 
heavily worked centre. When the work is finished, turn 
it right side down on a sheet laid on the floor, and, 
stretching it straight, pin it all round through the car- 
pet. Dampenit thoroughly, and let it remain until per- 
fectly dry. You can hasten the drying by holding a hot 
iron over the work. If heat is applied directly to some 
of the Delft blues wz/e wef, as in ironing, the edges 
are likely to be surrounded by a yellow stain, even 


If the 


work is done on a heavy linen or other firm material, a 


though the color itself seems perfectly fast. 


light coat of paste will set it in the most satisfactory 


way. L. BARTON WILSON. 


ERS. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
THERE are usually strips of linen 
lawn left after cutting scarfs or centre- 
pieces, and these may be utilized for 
for sachets, or 
Cut 


pieces six or eight inches long, and 


needle-books, court- 


plaster cases. the strips into 
mark on them some tiny design. A 
pretty little curved figure can often be 
taken from an elaborate design; or 
the pen drawings of natural flowers, of 
which The Art Amateur contains many, 
To 


these on the lawn, place it over the 


may be used to advantage. mark 
drawing and trace the outline with a sharp, hard pencil 
Che small pieces may be sewed together with silk, and 
so several mounted at one time in aten or twelve-inch 


hoop. Sew the seams straight to a thread. Embroid- 


ery as fine as this should be done on a frame. A single 
pansy, or two or three pansies side by side, placed stiffly 
and with stems only half an inch long, are pretty on 
these little 


pits, 


The taste of the worker will suggest 
Holly 


But the important 


or find an endless variety of such motives. 


sprays are especially appropriate. 


point here is to tell of a way of making up these little 
squares of linen into “‘ novelties.” 
For I medium thick cards, about three 


Sachets, use 
and one half by four and one half inches—the ordinary 
writing cards. 


edges of the 


Make a thick flour paste and cover the 
card the width of an inch, being sure to 


have a good supply on the corners. 


Now lay the linen 


over the face of the card in position, holding the face 


toward you, with the thumbs in front; turn the edges of 
the linen over upon the paste on the back, and press 


them down with the fingers of both hands, It is an aid 


to getting the linen on perfectly straight to crease one 


side and one end on a thread before attempting to paste 


it. This can be done nicely over the edge of the card 


the paste is applied 


pasted down, draw up the corners and cut away the 


before When all four edges are 
fold of linen diagonally; press them back on the paste, 
so they will meet and form a complete and neat corner. 
Cover another card of the same size with a plain piece 
of linen; lay the paste thick on the edges of this covered 
card, and 


scatter sachet-powder on the wrot side. 


g 
Then place the embroidered card on this perfectly 
straight, and, when secured slightly, lay it on a board or 
table covered with a sheet of blotting-paper, and place 
another board on the top with weights. This is better 
than a heavy book for a press; for the cards, damp 
with paste, will take the curved form of the leaves held 
open by them. 

To make a very dainty court-plaster case, prepare one 
Place the 
embroidered one face downward on the table, having 


embroidered card and three plain ones. 


first covered it all over the back with a thin coat of 


paste. Lay a plain one, also face downward and pasted 
over, to the right of it, with its top and bottom edges 
even with those of the first card and the inner sides of 


the two one quarter inch apart. Through the middle of 
both place a half-inch white ribbon; allow the ends to 
lie about four inches beyond each card as tie strings. 
Above and below the centre ribbon, place a bit of the 
same, which shall act as hinges. Lay ribbons over the 
right sides of the two remaining cards, crossing one 
diagonally on the other from side to side of the width; 
the latter will paste easily, but the ends of the diagonal 
ribbons will need to be firmly pressed into place to make 
them hold over the corners to the wrong side. Again 
paste these cards with a thin coat and lay them over the 
first 


pair. When these four cards so placed have been 


under a weight twenty-four hours, the little case will 
need only to have a sheet of court-plaster slipped under 
the ribbons of both sides, and these folded on the ribbon 


hinges, to make a complete and 





dainty little gift. Another sug- 





in delicate blue. The 





then might be worked in an 
green, a dead shade rath- 
The flow- 


ild be outlined when the 


i vivid color, 


und is complete, either 
in floss of a lighter shade 


ink than the ground, ora 
blue; or a gold thread 





gestion as to the embroidery for 
the Delft 


blues and work out small wind- 


the cover is to use 
mills either solid or in outline. 
The needle-books may be made 
in the same way with small cards 
Omit 


the cross ribbons, but place the 


—the visiting-card size. 


tying one and hinges; when all 








couched around them. 








is dry, sew-to the hinges within 





entral dot may be worked 
BORDER DESIGN, 


(FROM THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORK, SOUTH KENSINGTON.) 


the covers tiny leaves of white 
cashmere or silk flannel. Anum- 
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ber of cards or cases may be placed under one board 
at a time, of course, and the weights should not be re- 
moved until the paste is thoroughly dried out, otherwise 
they will warp. 

Simple Bible ribbons made after the plan of the elab- 
orate markers used in -the altar books will be very ap- 
propriate for holiday gifts. Use a firm white satin rib- 
bon, one and one half inches wide. Cut three pieces, one 
sixteen inches long, one twelve and one ten. Stretch a 
piece of light-weight linen or firm cotton tightly in a 
small frame. Cover spaces of the backing a little more 
than the width of the ribbon with paste, anc lay the ends 
over them, allowing about two inches for fringe on one 
end of each of the small pieces and on both ends of the 
half-yard piece. When the paste is dry, sew down small 
cartoons, crosses or other devices on these ends and 
To 
embroider cartoons well it is necessary to place all the 
stitches at the Paste the back when 
finished and cut away the linen when dry. Both ends 


embroider them over with twisted embroidery silk. 


same angle. 


THE HOME 


of the long piece should be decorated, the upper with a 
very small figure, the lower end of the device toward 
the edge in both cases. Place the second ribbon 
over this long one, just below the upper or less orna- 
mented end, and the third ribbon over this at the same 
place. These upper ends are of course turned in, and 
may be neatly fastened on the first ribbon. Instead of 
fringing out the ends to finish them, they may be turned 
up so as to line the embroidery, and fastened on the 
selvage ; then a light silk fringe should be mounted on 
the ends. It is quite as pretty and more substantial to 
turn under the upper end even when you fringe out the 
ribbons on the three free ends. It requires careful 
handling to make these markers straight and neat, but 
the result will repay the painstaking. The conventional 
cartoon embroidery is the most appropriate work to put 


upon them. L. B. W. 





THE lighter shades of reds and violets should be 
avoided by ladies in the decoration of a drawing-room or 
boudoir, for the complementary effect will be to give a 
green or orange hue to their complexions. Pale green 
for the walls, by contrast, will help the natural carna- 
tions of the flesh. In a large room, deep crimson is 


generally becoming to an assemblage of ladies of vari- 
ous complexions. 


OFTEN one can make a room appear larger than it is, 
by having the shades of color become paler from the 
central objects to the walls. 


IN a large room it is usually well to have the walls of 
a color complementary to that of the furniture. Ina 
small room, it is well to adopt the same scale of hues, 


but in a lighter shade. 


IN “self-tints,”” tones, or shades of the same color, a 
light tint on a dark ground may be used without out- 
line in decoration; but a dark ornament on a light 
ground requires to be outlined with a still darker tint. 


CoLorS for connecting rooms: dull peacock blue 


would harmonize with lemon yellow and citrine; dull 





OF MR. HARRY FENN, AT 


red with blue to turquoise and pale sage green. Choco- 
late or fine browns go well with pale blues, and dark 
olive or sage green will form charming harmonies with 
salmon pink, pale apricot yellow, or turquoise or Nile 
blue. 


As recently as 1740 “The Ducking Stool” was a 
common object in some of the chief towns of England. 
John Newbery, the founder of one of the oldest and 
most famous publishing houses in England, notes when 
making a tour through the country in that year, that he 
saw “in Darby (sic) a curious and very useful machine, 
viz.,a Ducking School for the benefit of Schoolding 
Wives.” 
every parish, and he remarked that it would be a good 
thing to introduce it in his native Berkshire town. The 
ducking stool, as its name implies, was a chair in which 
women who had earned the reputation of being “‘ com- 
mon scolds” were securely fastened and then ducked in 
the parish pond. Doubtless it had its effect, but has it 
quite extirpated the plague? A contemporary, how- 
ever, has been inspired to verse in connection with this 
subject and with the revival of taste for furniture of the 
same period, and thus concludes his lay : 


In Lancashire one was to be found in almost 


** I’ve noticed in these later days 
A tendency as ‘twere 
To imitate colonial styles 


In household furniture ; 


** And Sheraton and Chippendale 
And artists of that school. 
Heaven grant we may not resurrect 


The ancient ducking stool."’ 


THE ARTIST IN STAINED GLASS. 


“Is the work with the glass pleasant ?’ repeated 
John La Farge, with a smile, in answer to a repres 
tive of The New York Times. ‘ Well, when yo 
working with glass you wish you were painting 
when you are painting you wish you were working 
glass. There is a great deal of tediousness in the 
It is narrowed down as to subject, and the same 1 
has to be done in a great many ways. It requires 1 


thought. It has a great deal to do, also, with the 





MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY, 


of mechanism. You have to say to yourself: ‘ 
going to be made of heavy material, held toget 
little strings of lead. These lines of lead must b 
ported properly.’ Different shades are brought 
what is called plating— putting one piece of gl 


the other. 


Sometimes there are many pieces. If 


way the weight is made disproportionate, there 
a sagging of the heavy part, and some fine day 
your window has been put in place, there will be ; 
extra strain, and in one of the lighter places the 
will crack. 

“The cost is a question which enters very | 
It ha 
calculated at so much afoot and nomore. Y¢ 


into the making of stained-glass windows. 


agination must be shaped to so much a foot 
have the rent of your establishment to pay, and 

number of workmen who are more or less artis 
you have to keep on hand a costly stock of m: 
This is entirely out of relation to the cost of a pa 
You can paint a one-thousand-dollar picture with 
rials worth $500, $10, or $5. All this extra exp 
inconvenient and detrimental. But the splendor 
is to be found in stained-glass work cannot be eq 
in either oil or water-color painting. It is like c: 
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. music of a violin, even with an organ, to a full 
stra and organ. 
.en, from a scientific point of view, the glass work 
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OR LOOKING OUT INTO THE VESTIBULE. 
uu take your pigments and obscure light. In 


You 


e color studies which you could not do in any 


iss you are working with colored light. 


It is interesting, though difficult. 

first small painted sketch is the smallest part of 
though all important. A great deal of at- 
ust be given by the artist to the work while it 
gress. If you do not repeat yourself, you give 

kmen in each new work a new problem.” 
\INTING ON VELVET no preparation is needed. 
‘Ivet be of a light hue, pounce the design on 
v Sienna in powder and charcoal mixed. For 
et use powdered pipe-clay. Use the oil colors 
, painting lightly on the top of the pile to avoid 


it down or clogging it together. Do not em- 





When you are painting on canvas or 
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ploy any megilp to thin the paints; a little fresh spirits 
of turpentine is the only medium required. In laying 
on or “impasting” the lights, the brushes should be 
rather longer than those used for the general painting, 
because such a brush will be found to yield the color 
more readily. Still, it must not be so long as to be 
weak, and it should be made of a soft, even bristle. 


THE HOME OF MR. HARRY FENN. 


N artist’s house is usually as unlike other houses 
Mr. Fenn’s 


Montclair home is no exception to this rule. It 


as an.artist is unlike other men. 
is on the slope of the Orange Mountains, and 
commands for many miles the undulating sea 
of foliage that stretches to the east as far as 
the horizon, where the city of New York sends 
up its spires and towers to break the level line. 

The house suggests the English half-tim- 
bered style of architecture, but the adaptation 
to American conditions and climate makes it only a 
suggestion. There is a large, picturesque gable on the 
north side, with heavy timbers and latticed panes, which, 
with the plastered fronts, are a reminiscence of a stroll 
in Warwick. 


south, where that American feature, the piazza, appears. 


The idea is gone as one turns toward the 


It is not the unsightly adjunct that a piazza often is, 
but a quinquangular loggia running up two stories and 
ending in a shingled tower. As the house is on a steep 
hill-side, the front is two stories and the rear four, which 
involved a difficult adjustment for the architect. 

From a hooded entrance porch one passes into a 
warm-toned vestibule, and then into a large, square hall 
It is 
Mr. Fenn has been a traveller, for 


with wainscots of wood and panels of matting. 
evident at once that 
the fruits of many lands surround the walls. Cabinets 
and weapons and Moorish lamps add color and interest 
To the right of the 
The dominant note here is 


to this first impression of a home. 
hall is the drawing-room. 
yellow—not a violent nor a sickly yellow, but that quiet, 
warm tone that makes one think of filtered sunshine. 
The special feature of the room is a mantled arch which 
frames the fireplace nook. Theillustration gives a good 
idea of its graceful lines, but black and white cannot 
emphasize the harmonious color where ivory blends 
with yellow as a background for the rich tones of the 
Moorish plaques on the shelf. Within the alcove are 
windows shrouded with Japanese lattice and yellow 
siik, and above them small lights filled with opal and 
amber bull’s-eyes. The fireplace is white and gold, 
with amber tiles. The mantel is decorated by dainty 


bits of Venetian glass and glowing shells. By the arch 
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hangs one of Mr. Fenn’s best water-colors, a luminous 
delicate study of the beautiful Mosque ef Omar at 
Jerusalem. On the other side is a broad divan covered 
with a rug picked up in Morocco, and a mass of soft- 
toned cushions. On the west side is a long window- 
seat between book shelves hung with old-gold damask, 
About the rooms are bits of Chippendale, a sixteenth- 
century cabinet of ebony and ivory, and a table of fine 
Japanese lacquer. In the portfolio that always is ready 
to open for the sketch-loving guest are impressions of 
many known and unknown corners of the earth, a 
record of journeys in Europe, Asia, Africa, and.America. 

The rest of the house is in keeping with what we 
have already described, a tasteful though not costly 
treatment of form and color. Every mantel is built into 
its place from special design, and the one in the dining- 
room is perhaps worthy of mention. It is atwo-storied 
arch, with a plastered alcove between, on which the ar- 
tist has painted a golden sunburst asa tribute to the lord 
of day, who rises just behind that spot on summer morns. 

The studio rambles over most of the top floor, keep- 
ing the roof outline and showing the heavy timbers. 


to black 


easel and color box, and a third to the etching table. 


One corner is devoted and white, another to 
It is piled with the paraphernalia of the busy worker, 
and has a somewhat ascetic aspect compared with the 
The halls 


staircase are lighted by a fine ten-foot window of cathe- 


bizarre decoration of many studios. and 
dral panes, over which Mr. Fenn has painted a life-size 
dogwood tree in blossom. Along the sea-green walls 
hangs a huge seine procured from the Gloucester fisher- 
men. In its meshes are amber masses of kelp and 


quaint Japanese fishes. 


WATER-COLORS on paper can as easily be fixed on a 
wall as oil paintings, and when preserved by a few coats 
of water-color fixative they are absolutely impervious 
to moisture, gases, and even acids. The same process 
may be employed on silk, paper, or any stuff that will 
stand the requisite degree of heat—that is to say, one 
hundred and twenty to one hundred and fifty degrees. 
The heating may be done with a spirit lamp, furnished 
with a bent tube to conduct the hot air to the paper or 
other material. When the surface becomes glazed the 
color is fixed, and the picture may be washed at a hy- 
drant or with a sponge to rid it of the glycerine, which 
the heat brings to the surface. After washing, it should 
be again heated until the colors assume their natural 
tones. A water-color so fixed can be washed without 
It is 
well to take note that Zinc White is the only white that 


the slightest danger, provided one does not rub it. 


will stand the heat. 
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THE HALL AND DRAWING-ROOM IN THE HOME OF MR. HARRY FENN, AT MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY, 
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“ FITMENTS” AND COMBINATIONS. 





T some kinds of invention the Eng- 
lish are decidedly ahead of their 
American cousins, especially in 
regard to what concerns the in- 

terior decoration and furnishing of the 

home. Excepting what has been done by 
two or three New York firms in painted 
or otherwise decoratively treated glass— 
and this chiefly for churches—there is 
very little in the repertoire of the Amer- 
ican cabinet-maker and decorator that he 
has not borrowed from either England 
or France. There is one idea of the 
English cabinet-maker, however, that so far has not 
been adopted in this country. Presumably, this is be- 
cause the conditions here are not favorable, although at 
first blush it would seem that furniture “ fitments "—for 
it is to these we refer—would be just the thing for such 
migratory people as we Americans, who, in the large 
cities, live so much in hotels and apartment houses. 
Probably, though, we are more ready to put up with 
ready furnished rooms than are our English cousins, 
who seem prompt to avail themselves of the advantages 
of having their own ideas of comfort carried out for 
them, even if the house in which they are dwelling does 
not happen to belong to them. There are furnishing 
firms in England that make a specialty of “ fitments,” 
which, at small expense, are made to conform with the 
special needs of the particular client. When he gives up 
his apartment, he has the satisfaction of carrying away, 
with his other belongings, much of the woodwork of the 
rooms, and he can, with little trouble, have this put up in 
the next apartments he may occupy. If we are not mis- 
taken, it was Mr. H. J. Cooper, of London, who origi- 
nated this excellent idea; but it has undergone many 


choice now in the market. 
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As an effective alternative, 


green stain, with harmonious textiles, would leave little 
to be desired. To give still greater scope, we may 
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suggest that the woodwork should be of dark mahogany, 


which would, perhaps, best meet the changing condi- 


tions of taste and time.” 





























variations—not always improvements—since he gave it 
publicity a dozen or so years ago. 

The examples we illustrate herewith are borrowed 
from our London contemporary, The Cabinet Maker 
and Art Furnisher. ‘In the present instance,” the 
editor says, “ the dimensions and ordinary architectural 
characteristics of the rooms to be found 
in the usual type of residence have been 
taken to form the groundwork of the 
scheme, and it would not be necessary 
in any way to interfere with the struc- 
tural limitations of the apartment to 
carry out this design. The wall space 
is divided, at a little more than half its 
height, by a moulding, which runs all // 
round the room. The space above this 
moulding should be papered, as indi- 
cated, and the lower part should have 
simply a plain tint to harmonize with the 
coloring of the decoration surmounting 
it. The woodwork is of so simple a 
character that it would be amenable to 
any of the methods of treatment now 
in vogue. Should a light and delicate 
result be desired, a creamy-tinted enamel 
might be employed, supplemented by 
dainty wall-papers, and chintzes or cre- 
tonnes, of which there is an unlimited 








“REVOLVING TOILET 
COMBINATION.” 


BEDROOM FURNISHED WITH “ FITMENTS” IN 
THE ENGLISH STYLE, 


There are details in these particular “ fitments” of 
For 
instance, the hood-like canopy crowning the head of 


which we would not be understood to approve. 































the bedstead may, as is claimed for it, ‘ answer th 
mands of sanitation,” but it is certainly very ugly. 
high-backed settee at the foot of the bedstead is a 
attractive novelty, but the suggestion that ‘ the pai 
ends—or ‘ wings '"—should be filled with stained 
as also those of the bed canopy, overmantel, and dre 
table,” is atrocious. Mr. Cooper would never hay 
proved of anything of that sort. Simplicity, only s: 
to utility, should characterize such furnishings. Sr 
glass where the light could not play behind it wor 
under any circumstances inartistic, because inap 
ate; but such gingerbread “ ornamentation” of 
ture assuredly is the quintessence of vulgarity. Wi 
introduction of the “ fitment ” idea into this coun 
fear that there would be great danger of such exhi 
of bad taste. In such purely trade productio: 
temptation to humor the popular craving for chea, 


nificence would be well-nigh irresistible. 


To the same modern English spirit of invent 
which we are indebted for the bedroom “ fitments 
the ingenious Mr. Turner's recently patented “ R¢ 
Toilet Combination,” which is shown herewith. It 
seen that the object has a circular top and botton 
ported by a centre column, and is divided into fou 
partments, which are so fitted as to serve as was] 
dressing-table, lockers, and hanging wardrobe, 
tively. The washstand is fitted with marble t 
the door of the wardrobe has a full-length b 
plate; each of the divisions, except the last name 
be enclosed by a curtain. Every inch of space 
ized, even to that at the back of the dressing 
which forms a cupboard for the reception of toi 
uisites. The whole arrangement revolves, wl 
obviously a great convenience, as full advanta; 
thus be taken of the best available light. Rou 
top is an ornamental gallery, containing a shallo 


ket, for the reception of soiled linen, if desired. 


























people can use tl 
volving Toilet C 
tion’”’ at the san 



















AN ENGLISH PATENTED 
INVENTION. light. 


without inconver 
one another. It is admirably adapted for b 
rooms. The size usually adopted is three feet 
eter by six and one half feet height, but it 


had on a larger scale if required 


GOLD ornament on a colored 
as a rule, should be_ outline 
black. 


ORNAMENT placed on a grou! 
complementary color should be « 
with a lighter tint of its ow 
Blue ornament on a_ yellow 
would: thus be outlined with 
blue ; red ornament on a green 
would be outlined with a light 
and yellow on a blue ground w 
outlined with a lighter yellow. 


MARBLE STATUARY in a roon 
be in half shadow; a portra 
should have a front, top, and sid 
a bronze must always have a : 
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FINISHING OF REPOUSSE METAL WORK 


IX. 
HAVING by one method or another obtained the de- 
polish required, we have to consider how we 


oret 
od eserve this polish, for it is well known that a 
olished surface of metal will soon lose its gloss and be- 
oe unished through exposure to the atmosphere. 
The just be no loss of time in setting about this pre- 
‘i process, or much of the hard-gained gloss will 
be The preserving medium employed is called 

r,” and is composed of shellac, gums, and spirits. 
Tl t most commonly in use is known as French 
ot sefore giving directions for applying this lacquer, 
i is | st to remove an error common among those who 
ise s-work, but know nothing of the nature of the 
me the processes through which it has passed. 
We ) hear people saying that “ all the brass is worn 
off the black substance is showing through ;” or 
ing rif the object is “ solid brass, or only lacquered.” 
of se the amateur who has followed us in these 
pat us far will at once see that both these ideas 
led on ignorance. It is possible for the lacquer 
t lite transparent and undistinguishable to the 
unt | eye, while perfectly efficacious in protecting 
the ice of the brass, which without it would in 
c time turn quite black. Lacquer is not an 
op ellow substance, which may be put upon iron 
or metal to make it look like brass. We admit 
t ry common work colored lacquers or a wash 
of ¢ iy be used, but only the very ignorant could 
Ye ided that objec ts coated with these substances 
\ of brass. Lacquer is to metal what varnish 
is t icture, it is merely a preservative, and should be 
use no other purpose. Let not the amateur con- 
fou lacquer here spoken of with what is known as 
J or Chinese lacquer, the substance with which 
W trays and the like are covered, as that is quite 
anot preparation, though made from similar mate- 
rials fore explaining how to use French gold, it may 
be ed that new varnishes are constantly being put 
up market, and many of these will be found use- 
fu t iteurs, These, however, are to be used accord- 
ing structions that may be obtained from the man- 
ufa s. Generally speaking, the treatment for all 
Tar ind varnishes is very much the same. 

H yr obtained some French gold, which must be 
kept fully corked when not in use, as the spirit in it 
qu vaporates, pour out just enough of it into a 
chit sel to cover the hairs of the brush used. The 
Drus uld be a good flat one, of the shape used to 
dan tter-copying books, and just such a jar as is 
Ist it for that purpose would suffice, although a 
flat one, not more than an inch deep, would be 
dett To hold the latter, a little wooden stand should 
De so that one end of the vessel shall rest on the 
tabl e other being elevated about half an inch. 
Ac the opening a wire must be stretched, upon 
whi e brush should be wiped after each dip, to 
av ps. Now warm the object to be lacquered to 
a he it can just be borne by the hand; and while 
hot fully pass the brush, first dipped in lacquer and 
W . the wire, over the surface, going from end to 
enc round and round, if the article be circular) with 
on of the brush, and then back again with the 
ot! refully joining the edges of the lines of lacquer. 
TI ip the brush again in lacquer, and repeat the 
pri If the article be a very large one, however, it 
Wi aps be found that one dip will only go once 


act The 


whole surface must be thus treated, and 


the tal warmed again afterward, and as soon as the 
lace is sufficiently dry the same process must be 
agai repeated, but beginning at the opposite corner, so 
that parts over which the full brush was passed be- 
for this time be covered by the brush after it is 
son it emptied, the intention being to equalize the 
lace over the surface of the article. If after this the 
lace appears iridescent, showing a variety of colors, 
the ering is still too thin, and another coat must be 
put The metal should never be so hot as to make 
the quer frizzle when it is applied, but it will improve 
the brightness to make it tolerably hot after lacquering. 
For ull articles a round brush, which should be worked 
i ail directions, may be used. Now the amateur may 
fairly consider that his “ objet d’art” is quite finished, 
and *may show it with pride as his own work from 
beginning to end; but in the mean time let him remem- 
ber that his lacquer brush is rapidly spoiling. To pre- 


vent this w . ; 
nt this, what lacquer remains in the brush must be 





ee SAE RSS 


squeezed out and the brush soaked in methylated spirits 
and afterward carefully washed with soap and water 
(care being taken to rinse out every particle of soap), so 
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DESIGN FOR A TRANSOM 


BY HARRY 


GRILLE IN 
ADAMS. 


BENT IRON. 


that before it is put away all the hairs shall be quite soft 


and free from lumps. The lacquer left in the tray 


should not be poured back into the vessel containing the 
clean lacquer, but kept to be used on unimportant ob- 
The 


Any object 


jects, or made into furniture polish or liquid glue. 


jar should be washed out with spirits. 


spoiled in lacquering or requiring relacquering may be 
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cleansed before a new coat is added by washing it with 
methylated spirits or with boiling soda. 

But let us now consider how to make something dif- 
ferent from flat panels, which, although they may be used 
for finger plates, backs of mirrors, blotting book and 
album covers, and similar purposes, are not so useful as 
Some of these will need 
if the 


it is quite possible to turn up the 


other articles to be made. 


more skill. With a pair of round-nosed plyers 
metal is not too thick 
edges of a panel in a wavy line with buckled corners, so 
as to form trays, but a neater way IS to cut out of each 
corner turning up the straight 


a small angular piece, | 
edges until they meet, and soldering them together. To 


turn straight edges, they must be carefully hammered 


over an anvil or a block of iron with a smooth, straight 
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edge. A smooth, oval edge must be hammered over an 
oval-edged anvil, the inside face of the tray being laid on 
the face of the anvil. This is an exceedingly difficult 
operation, requiring much skill and experience ; for 
hammering over an edge always throws the metal so 
much out of the flat, that it requires annealing and plan- 
ishing again. This shaping must, therefore, be done 
before the repoussé work. W. E. J. GAWTHORP. 

PYROGRAPHY ON LEATHER. 
THE number of articles that may be decorated in 
burnt leather is legion, as can be seen by a visit to the 
light 


used, and a kind of white kid has just been introduced 


fancy-goods stores. <A brown calf is chiefly 
which lends itself to many remarkably pretty effects. 
It is possible to work with much greater freedom and 
rapidity with the heated platinum point upon leather 
than upon wood, and such work is becoming really an 

There are houses in New York, 


Philadelphia, and Chicago which 


S 


important art industry. 
are employing regu- 
lar corps of young women for the decoration of such arti- 
cles as we shall indicate later on. In the preparation of 
designs for the market, simplicity of effect is the great 
thing to be aimed at—the tendency of most beginners is 
is to overload with detail. It should always be remem 
bered that the design has to be reproduced by hand in the 
The soft brown color 


leather has a beauty of its own, and 


multiplic ation of copies for sale. 
of the it requires 
but the simplest kind of decoration to enhance it. Suit- 


able motives may be found In any number of The Art 


Amateur, and so facile is the movement of the point 


} 


over the leather that almost anything may be atte mpted 


in this brown monochrome, from a simple ribbon ora 
severely conventional decoration to an elaborate land- 


scape, full « f light and shade and color. Book covers 
of all kinds, b otting cases, bill folders, boxes for jewels, 
gloves and handkerchiefs, belts, baggage labels, calendar 
cases, card cases, ticket cases, covers for trave lling « locks, 


por ket, cigal and cigarette cases, 


comb cases for the 
eyeglass cases, mat h-box cases, blotting pads, cases 
for pocket knives, music rolls, portfolios, postal-card 
cases, pen-wipers, photograph frames in endless variety, 
razor straps, S awl straps, tobacco pouches all these 


ire among the objects which are in the- market this 


leather can be carried 
of Wales, 
revived the fashion of wearing flowered silk waistcoats. 


Not to be 


some waistcoats made out of 


season But pyrography on 


farther than this. The Prince it is said, has 


outdone, a New York gentleman has had 
a soft leather (something 
like wash leather in texture and pliability, but of a dark- 
er brown—the kind known in England as antelope) and 
beautifully decorated with a repeating flower pattern in 


pyrography. Manufacturers are availing themselves of 


this novelty, and are sé nding out cat ilogues and price 
lists in leather cases, pyrographically decorated. 


Mr. CHARLES VOLKMAR sends us a flower vase, a 


charming example of his “ Crown Point” underglaze 
decoration. The body color is dark Sap green, on which 


are modelled wild roses of a creamy hue. The glaze 
is rich and deep, reminding one of the better kind of 
French Barbotine, and recalling that three of Mr. Volk- 
mar’s Barbotine decorations at the Paris Exposition of 


1878 were bought by the French Government. 


L. Barton Wilson, fur- 


nishes the following useful recipe for paste for embroid- 


OUR valued contributor, Mrs 


ery: Heat one half pint of water until it boils, then stir 
into it two tablespoonfuls of flour which has been 
previously passed through a fine sieve several times to 
prevent any lumping. The paste should be, after cook- 


ing a minute, quite thick. A few drops of water or a 


little more flour may be added as required. Lastly, put 
into it a salt-spoonful of powdered resin and a few 


drops of oil-of-cloves. Stir throughout the process. 


A WELL-DRESSED stranger entered a Fifth Avenue 
bric-a-brac shop the other day and asked the owner if 
he had an old silver punch-bowl with an antique silver 
coin inserted at the bottom that he could sell him. 
The Would the 


dealer be so kind as to let him know if he 


answer was, no, he had not one. 


got one ? 
Oh, yes, certainly he would. Two days later another 
well-dressed stranger entered the shop, and the follow- 
ing dialogue ensued : 

Stranger : Do you care to buy a silver punch-bowl ? 
Dealer ; Has it an antique silver coin inserted at the bot- 
Dealer : Then I don’t want it. 


tom? Stranger: Yes. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ART. 


HISTORY OF MODERN 
PAINTING, by Richard Muther, 
Professor of Art History at the 
University of Bresiau, is a com 
prehensive and trustworthy work 
of reference, well written, fully il- 
lustrated, and in all respects up to 
date. Mr. Muther does not permit 
personal and national leanings to 
count for so much as they do in 
some other art histories. He 
makes fully apparent the impor- 
tance of the classical and the ro- 
mantic movements in Germany, 
but he gives the leading place to English art at the begin- 
ning of the present and the end of the last century, and 
he fully admits the preponderance of French art from 1830 
down. Of his three volumes, the first is largely devoted 
to the legacy left to modern art by the eighteenth century. 
The works of Hogarth, Reynolds, and Gainsborough, and the 
classical landscapes of Richard Wilson are criticised ; and while 
our author is less than just to Hogarth as a painter, he gives to 
Giinsborough the credit which is his due as the first to paint a 
realistic laniscape. The influence of revolutionary ideas on the 
literature and art of the continent is next examined, and is shown 
to be at work in German literature, in the etchings and paintings 
of Goya and in the work of Watteau, Greuze, Chardin, and a 
host of French and German pai tiers before the revival of the 
classical taste, due largely to the teachings of Winckelmann, and 
which nearly swamped the talents of David and his followers. 
A whole book is given to the romantic movement which fol- 
lowed upon the end of the classical reaction, There is a good 
chapter on the Diisseldorf school and one upon the German 
romanticism as shown in Rethel and Schwind. Prudhon, Géri- 
cault, and Delacroix are well characterized, and the pseudo-ideal- 
ists of the second empire are placed in their proper light, 
as continuing the old traditions, not introducing anything new. 

The second volume opens with an important chapter on 
modern draughtsmen and illustrators, among whom particular 
attention is given to Cruikshank and Charles Keene; Ludwig 
Richter ani the artists of the Fliegende Blatter; Daumier, Ga- 
varni, Doré, and numerous other French illustrators and carica- 
turists. The importance of the work of these men in drawing 
attention to the artistic possibilities of modern life is dwelt upon ; 
and this chapter on the first appearance of the modern in art is 
followed up with others on ‘‘ The Military Picture,’’ ‘* The 
Painting of Humorous Anecdote,” ‘‘ The Picture with a Social 
Purpose,” and the like. A good part of the volume is given to 
landscape painting, particularly in France; but Germany and 
England are not forgotten. To Millet is accorded the honor of 
a special chapter, in which he is considered as the forerunner of 
realistic painting, the principles and practice of which are shown 
in the works of Courbet, Tissot, and Bonvin. The English Pre- 
Raphaelites, and Menzel and other Germans, are examined in 
several following chapters. Two chapters at the end of the vol- 
ume, the one on Japanese art as revealed to Europe at the Paris 
International Exhibition of 1867, and the other on the Impres- 
sionists, lead the reader on to the leading theme of the third and 
last volume, the painting of every-day life in France, Spain, Italy, 
England, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Russia, 
America, and Germany. 

The work closes with a suggestive but, we fear, too hopeful 
book on the *‘ New Ideal sts.””. Among these Professor Muther 
classes Rossetti and Burne Jones, Whistler and his Scotch fol- 
lowing, Puvis de Chavannes, Cazin, Von Uhde, and Arnold 
Boecklin. He remarks that the silly antics of the Rosicrucians 
are but one of those straws which show how the wind doth blow. 
The self-advertising of these young men is not, after all, more 
ridiculous than that of other cliques. There is no doubt that we 
are on the eve of another great idealistic movement in painting, 
and Professor Muther shows an uncommonly just appreciation 
of the forces that are working in that direction. What the out- 
come is to be, however, he knows as little as others. 

We have said that the three volumes are very fully illustrated. 
It is, however, mostly with half-tone reproductions of photo- 
graphs and engravings, and the printing of these leaves much to 
be desired. More care should be taken in this respect. We as- 
sume that the work will go through several editions, for it is so 
well done as to leave little temptation for any other writer to go 
over the same ground. The author's judicial temper, his wide 
and profound acquaintance with his subject, and the thorough 
way in which he has carried out his task have resulted in making 
his work one that can be recommended without hesitation to all 
who wish more than a superficial knowledge of the art of the 
nineteenth century. (New York: Macmillan & Co., $20.00.) 


MODERN FRENCH MASTERS, a book of essays by 
American painters, edited by Professor John C. Van Dyke, 
necessarily goes partly over the ground traversed by Professor 
Muther in his larger and more comprehensive work. It may be 
of interest to puint out where these writers, most of whom are 
mentioned as artists in Professor Muther’s book, differ from him. 
They pay, as a rule, very little regard to subject, and find it 
possible to admire equally men who, to the historian, are wide 
apart as the poles. Thus Mr. Kenyon Cox can do full justice to 
the delicate color and decorative effect of the painting of Puvisde 
Chavannes, who is hailed by the German professor as the only 
great decorative artist of the century, and yet give higher praise 
to Paul Baudry, condemned by the historian as an eclectic and imi- 
tator of the old masters. The late Theodore Robinson, who agrees 
with Professor Muther in his estimate of Corot, would have pro- 
tested strongly against his characterization of Claude Monet being 
as ‘‘ merely an eye.’’ On the whole, the book shows that painters 
judge more broadly and temperately of other painters’ work than 
they are generally credited with doing. The essays are, of 
course, written from a technical and perscnal point of view, but 
their scope is in no case a narrow one. Among the most inter- 
esting, after those already referred to, are the late Wyatt Eaton’s 
account of his acquaintance with Millet, Mr. J. Carroll Beck- 
with’s article on Edward Manet and Mr. William A. Coffin’s on 
Theodore Rousseau. The illustrations, generally speaking, are 
excellent ; some of them are woodcuts, some photographic repro- 
ductions in half-tone. It appears from Professor Van Dyke’s 
preface that the public is requested to judge of the relative 
metheds of the two sorts of reproduction. Our vote is for the 
wood-engravings. (The Century Co., $10.00.) 








RECENT FICTION. 


StR GEORGE TRESSADY, Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
new novel, has all the characteristic gond qualities and all the 
characteristic defects of her previous work. She possesses an 
abundance of excellent material, but always seems to lack that 
constructive faculty which should enable her to combine it into 
one harmonious whole. In fact, to borrow a simile from an an- 
cient theatrical joke, she does not ‘‘jine her flats.” The first vol- 
ume is inexpressibly tedious and moves haltingly in a somewhat 
turgid style. But in the ‘second, the human interest becomes 








strong and vivid, and the action swiftly carries the reader through 
some striking and dramatic scenes, albeit to a somewhat lame con- 
clusion, The story is not rounded off ; all the characters, save two, 
are, so to speak, hung up, as though the writer contemplated one 
day giving the world a sequei to her tale. Like her other novels, 
this one is written witu a purpose, The condition of the labor- 
ing classes in England and the abortive legislative efforts to 
ameliorate it are her themes, but we do not gather what she 
would propose in their stead ; the difficulties are presented, but 
no solution is offered. The pictures of politico-social life in 
England to-day are, as might be expected, photographically 
accurate, and it is not difficult to recognize the originals of many 
of her portraits. The noble character of Marcella Maxwell and 
the little-minded Letty Tressady are admirably depicted and 
stand out from the somewhat overcrowded canvas in striking re- 
lief. The difficult and dangerous position of a beautiful politi- 
cal woman is clearly shown, and the book, though not taking 
high rank as a work of creative fiction, deserves serious reading. 
(New York : The Macmillan Co., $2 00.) 


Mrs. CLIFF’S YACHT is Frank R. Stockton’s latest, 
improbable, fantastic, but irresistibly amusing story. How Mrs 
Cliff, widow and millionaire, became the owner of ** The Summer 
Shelter” and of its wonderful adventure we cannot tell here. 
Every one will read the book, and every reader’s heart will warm 
to the heroine and to Willy Croup. All will admire the energetic 
and bustling Mr. Burke and will be amused at the truthful pic- 
tures of the good gossips of Plainton. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $1.50.) 


THE ROGUE'S MARCH.—Mr. E. W. Hornung gives 
us a powerfully dramatic story, the scene of the first half of which 
is laid in England and of the last in Australia. The hero is un- 
justly accused of murder, tried, found guilty, and condemned to 
death, and is only saved from the gallows at the last moment by 
the efforts of the actual murderer. He is transported, and the 
scenes of his convict life are terribly real and harrowing. How 
all comes right in the end, how the real criminal is punished, and 
the hero united to the girl he loves are told in bright and most 
readable style. It will be seen that the plot is scarcely original, 
but the book belongs to a class which will surely find many read- 
ers. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, $1.50.) 


BREAK 0’ Day, AND OTHER STORIES, by George 
Wharton Edwards, is a dainty little volume in a very original 
cover. It contains seven dialect stories of Down East fisher folk 
and some charming and characteristic illustrations by the author 
(New York : The Century Co.) 


AT THE GATE OF THE FOLD.—We have here just 
such a story of country life in England as one would expect 
from the pen of Mr. J. S. Fletcher, whose delightful sketches of 
life in Arcadia we recently noticed. We find the same intimate 
knowledge of the life and surroundings of the dwellers in the 
northern part of rural England, the same close acquaintance 
and sympathy with their character, and the mainsprings of their 
actions. The story has a strong love interest and considerable 
dramatic power but nothing is forced, nothing artificial or 
exotic. It is a capital story for the coming winter evenings. 
(New York : The Macmillan Co., $1.25.) 


THE STATiMENT OF STELLA MABERLY may be 
called a study in neurotics. The heroine, who tells the story of 
how she came to murder her best friend, is, as she pleads for 
herself, more to be pitied than blamed, for she was born with a 
diseased brain, which, under erotic excitement, made her a 
dangerous lunatic. The book is cleverly written by M. F 
Anstey, who, however, has given us more agreeable psychological 
studies. (New York: D. Appleton & Co., $1.00.) 


THE HEART OF PRINCESS OSRA.—“ How a Beauti- 
ful Princess may be Won’’ would have been an appropriate 
sub-title to describe this series of scenes of turbulence which are 
supposed to have taken place in an ancient European city early 
in the eighteenth century. The book is distinctly “ bluggy ’’— 
well-nigh every chapter treating the reader to at least one violent 
death scene, *‘ all for the love of a lady ;’’ but throughout there 
is incidentally revealed, in a subtle way, the working of a 
very woman's caprice, vanity, self-consciousness, and underlying 
alla true heart, which at last finds another with which it can beat 
asone. To add that it is by Anthony Hope, author of ‘‘A 
Prisoner of Zenda,” will be enough to send many readers to the 
book. The illustrations can herdly be called successful. (New 
York : F. A. Stokes Co., $1.50.) 


ONE OF THE VISCONTI, is a charming novelette by 
Eva Wilder Brodhead, worth reading if only for the pathetic 
story of the reconciliation of an estranged man and wife, 
the story within the main story. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 75 cents.) 

VAWDER’S UNDERSTUDY is a remarkably clever 
little book. Mr. James Knapp Reeve calls it a study in platonic 
affection, and he has displayed much originality in the conception 
of the central idea of the story, as well as much ingenuity in the 
working out of its details, It is a little difficult to glean the 
moral of his tale, but perhaps the author purposely left it so that 
each reader could draw his or her own, There is a good deal of 
playing with fire in the volume, both in the actual as well as in 
the figurative sense, and this makes it somewhat exciting reading. 
(New York : F. A. Stokes Co., 75 cents.) 

ONE Day's COURTSHIP AND THE HERALDS OF 
FAME.—Two capital little stories by Robert Barr. The yarn of 
the American publisher’s agent and the novelist is excellent fun. 
(New York: F. A. Stokes Co., 75 cents ) 


THE SPRIGHTLY ROMANCE OF MARSAC, Miss Molly 
Elliot Seawell’s remarkably clever and original jeu d’esprit, will 
add not a little to her reputation. The character of Marsac, the 
gay, brilliant and reckless French journalist, is a delightful 
creation, and the picture of the wild doings of her Bohemians of 
the Quartier Latin irresistibly bring to mind the inimitable Henri 
Murger. The story abounds in delightful comic complications, 
and there is not a dull page init. The illustrations by Verbeck 
are excellent from every point of view. The story if dramatised 
and put on the stage would make a successful and most laugh 
able comedy. (New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25.) 


DAPHNE; OR, THE PIPES OF ARCADIA, or, as the 
author, Miss Merrington, calls it, three acts of singing nonsense, 
owes its existence tothe inspiration of W.S. Gilbert. She has 
boldly adopted every one of the tricks and turns of his comic 
operas. Truly, ‘‘ all can raise the flower, now that all have got 
the seed,’’ and Miss Merrington has used the seed to some 
purpose, since this work was awarded a prize of $500 by the 
National Conservatory of Music. It is an amusing, clever, and 
audacious bit of plagiarism. Mr. Richards, of “ Life,’’ has sup- 
plied half a dozen briskly funny pictures. (New York: The 
Century Co., $1.25.) 


THE HERB-MOON is a fantastic name for a long 
courtship, and, in spite of the charm of John Oliver Hobbes’s well- 
known literary style, the story of this one seems a little long in 
the telling. The heroism of the principal character in the tale 
is a little too strained, and the whole story leaves the effect on 
the mind of the reader of having been built in the Shadowland 





of the writer’s imagination, rather than constructed out o: 
living material, But if the characters are elusive and 1} 
somewhat ill-knit, the book is well worth reading for the 
the curious individuality of the writer’s peculiar literary 
ods. (New York: F. A. Stokes Co., $1.25.) 


IN OLE VIRGINIA.—These half-dozen stor 
Southern life, by Thomas Nelson Page, scarcely need c 
dation from us. In his dedication he calls the book a f1 
tary record of the life of his people. We will call it a s 
vivid and glowing pictures taken from their lives. The 
illustrated with much character and effect by W. T. S: 
S. W. Clinedinst, C. S. Reinhart, A. B. Frost, Howard P 
A. Castagne, is beautifully printed on hand-made paper, 
altogether among the handsomest volumes on our table 
season, (New York: C. Scribner's Sons, $2.50.) 

THE GOLDEN FLEECEis an entertaining little s1 
Julian Hawthorne, which catches the reader's interest at 
ginning and holds it to the end; but are not cur story 
running the reincarnation business to death ? To introd: 
such a framework as that of this story appears to us to viv 
of the first canons of good fiction. (Philadelphia: J B 
cott Co,, 75 cents } 


IRAS: A MYSTERY, by Theodore Douglas, is a 
but weird story of some psychological interest. 
learned Egyptologist, whose brain has given way u1 
stress of hard work, and the story recounts hisown halluc 
during his illness. It is sufficiently exciting, but sc: 
healthy book for imaginative, hysterical, or otherwise ¢ 
readers. (New York : Harper & Brothers, $1.00.) 


THE GREEN GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE.—7 
strange sisters who figure in this volume, their still more 
mother, and Dr. Hallijohn are characters that we do not 
ber to have met before in fiction, and Miss Findlater’s s 
story of the way in which the poor drama of their li 
played out reveals the presence of a new and strong liter 
sonality. The scene is laid in a remote country parish 
land, but the book is no echo of any of the Scotch schoc 


tion, Itis in a distinctly original vein, and a piece of 
work of great promise. (New York: Dodd, Mead 
$1.75.) 


LOVE IN OLD CLOATHES AND OTHER STO} 
the fantastic title of a collection of seven stories by the la 
Bunner which have already seen the light, but which mx 
of the genial humorist will be glad to have in this form 
are excellent examples of his peculiar vein. Whatever nic} 
temple of literary fame Bunner will ultimately occupy, a 
has of late been considerable discussion on this point, 
tain that he has made the world better and brighter for t 
fooling and his simple pathos, and if the effect is to be 
evanescent, we are none the less grateful to him. The v 
illustrated by W. T. Smedley, Orson Lowell, and Ar 
tagne, and the publishers have produced it in very art 
pleasing style. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $ 


A BooK OF MAaArRTyRs.—In this volume 
Cornelia Attwood Pratt justifies all that we predicted of 
month when reviewing her ‘‘ Daughter of a Stoic.’ | 
markable collection of character studies. (New York; 
Scribner's Sons, 75 cents. 


NEW EDITION OF CLASSICS. 
THE RICHES OF CHAUCER is a new edi 
Charles Cowden-Clarke’s well-known volume, which 
welcomed by all students of English literature. It is « 


the best popular version of Chaucer that we lave; 
coarseness inseparable from the age of its production |} 
expunged, the archaic spelling modernized, the rhythm 
tuated, and the obsolete terms explained. A concise | 
plete memoir of the poet, printed at the beginning of the 
has a special and peculiar interest, giving as it does an a 
picture of the far-off time in which the ‘ Father of 
Poetry” lived and moved and had his being, as well as the 
story of his checkered career. For the student the rec« 
the fact that this edition is reissued will suffice; to tl 
know not Chauncer, we would say, make acquaintance v 
at once, for, as he himself sings, 

i a out of th’ olde fields, as men saith 
Cometh all this new corn from year to year, 
And out of olde bookes in good faith 
Cometh all this new science that men lere 


(New York: The Macmillan Co., 


” 
$2.00.) 


DON QUIXOTE.—This handsome and _ s 
edition of Spain’s great classic is as indispensable to the 
student as it is welcome to the general reader. It isa 
reprint, in two volumes, of the translation by John Orn 
nervous and satisfactory” rendering of the great origina 
ing to Mr. Brander Matthews, and is illustrated with a 
map, and thirty-three ‘* process”’ reproductions of the et 
Adolphe Lalauze. By means of copious notes the edit 
the reader to understand much of the fun which must 
the most skilful translation. These notes, together 
prefatory biography and account of the book, the aj 
giving an account of the literature of knight errantry, < 
betically arranged list of the wonderful proverbs with w 
book abounds, and a full bibliography, furnish a literary a: 
apparatus, which justifies us in calling it the scholar'’s 
No pains have been spared by the publisher to issue the \ 
dress worthy of the masterpiece of Cervantes. (Ne 


T. Y. Crowell & Co., $3.00.) 


A WINDOW IN THRUMS reappears in an ill 
holiday edition. Its seventy pictures are reproduced fro 
graphs taken for the work by Mr. Clifton Johnson, 
co-operation and approval of the author, and are adn 
giving actual reproductions of the scenes and characte: 
about Kirriemuir as they must have appeared to Mr Bar 
writing this famous novel, But we cannot say so muc! 
from the point of view of what book illustrations shou 
scarcely any case do they harmonize with and seem 
part of the decoration of the page, and so conform wit! 
canon of taste in book illustrating. Onthe contrary, the 
as masses of black in the midst of lightly printed type, 
the effect of having wandered intothetext. (New York 
Mead & Co., $2.00.) 


MARIA EDGEWORTH’S HELEN, illustrated b 
topher Hammond, with an introduction by Anna 1 
Ritchie, has just been added to the Macmillan's Compa 
mirable series of standard novels, uniform with ‘ P 
Prejudice,” noticed by us some monthsago. This bri 
scription of English life in the early y~ars of the century) 
to be better known by the present generation, and searc! 
what is good in English literature should certainly add 
sic to their collection. (New York: The Macmillan ( 
$1.50.) 


AN excellent translation by Ellen Marriage of | 
Le Curé de Village, THE COUNTRY PARSON, with a pr 
George Saintsbury and three charming etchings by W. 5 
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ssued by J. M. Dent & Co., of London, It is delight- 








ae — .d and got up, and is imported by The Macmillian Co., 
fucly } ie 
New York, $1.50. 
I 1YS, TRAVELS AND BIOGRAPHY. 

COLONIAL DAYS OF OLD NEW YORK furnishes a 
pee ¢ pictures of the social life, the manners, customs, and 
pits , t of the people of New York while yet it was under 
vest _ Of all the influences of the foreign invaders of this, 
— osmopolitan city in the world, there are none which 
we mae | so enduring as those of the English and Dutch, and 
- ‘A Morse Earle gives us glimpses of child life and educa- 
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Aldrich for his latest poem. 


ng and wedding, and the rites attending the last sad 
- of the domestic arrangements, the holidays, the 
ts and sports, crimes and punishments, and religious 
se far-off days which are full of fascinating interest. 
vhich is handsomely got up in a very appropriate blue 
over, is fittingly dedicated to The Society of Colonial 
New York, but we regret to see that it has no index. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25.) 


5 OF FICTION AND OTHER VENTURES IN 
is the modest title of a little volume, unpretending 
e too ornate cover for a book on so severe a subject 
riticism, which Professor Brander Matthews has just 
The essays which compose it are, it is needless to say, 
ming insight, and display a just and penetrating criti- 
is an aid to the study of fiction and of the art of story 
ave great value, and if carefully studied may prove 
and encouragement to young writers. There are 
on which we should like to break a lance with the 
is in the nature of critics, as of doctors, to differ, 
yids. There can, however, be no difference of opin- 
need for an index, which Professor Matthews omits 
most interesting and not the least valuable chapter 
‘on pleasing the taste of the public,” is particularly 
earing away false ideas about that many-headed 
New York: Harper & Brothers, $1.50.) 


ON WRITING ENGLISH.—The reader who 
ly follow Mr. Arlo Bates through the twenty or so 
his book contains will have gained a very good idea 
stitutes the whole art of writing English. His talks 
ictical, direct to the point, full of apt illustration and 
| always in sympathy with the needs of the student 
one of the best handbooks for the advanced 
ts form and style are so attractive that it may be 
easure as well as profit by those who would not give 
so. serious a title. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 


us 1S 


DGE OF THE ORIENT is an entertaining 
ravel by Robert Howard Russell, who is we believe 
jition to the growing ranks of author publishers. 
that busy downtown concern, the De Witt Pub- 
se, Mr. Russell finds time for cultured ease and 
ravel as well as for recording his adventures and im- 
the benefit of the less fortunate ones who stay at 

e Edge of the Ovient’’ is the very happy name given 
itively untravelled parts of Europe, Africa and Asia 
thor visited. The coast of Istria, Zora, Sebenico, 
Ragusa, Cattara and Montenegro is most of it un- 
d, where the people yet wear picturesque costumes, 
ticated, and where the scenery is beautiful and the 
i. Constantinople and the Upper Nile are of course 
Mr. Russell had a friend and a kodak with him, 
abounds with beautiful illustrations full of life 
He tells the story of his travels in simple, easy, 
yle, interspersing historical notes and comments by 
1 he met with many amusing incidents and adven- 
are humorously recounted. The volume appears in 
lay attire. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


ime 


s AMERICAN ACTORS OF TO-DAY.—The 
f this volume is to bring before the reader each of 
ayers as viewed by one who has either known the actor 
has made special study of his work, and it is thus 
ime of trustworthy biography and of sympathetic 
Its editors, F. E. McKay and E, L. Wingate, have 
co-operation of all the prominent dramatic critics, 
1 the best-known literary authorities in the prepa- 

s handsome volume, which deals with forty-two of 
yest-known actors, and gives characteristic portraits of 
ican actors of to-day, however, belong to the English- 
rid. Most of those presented in this volume have 
gland and there have conquered, and Australia and 
i have already begun to be looked upon as promising 
ther triumph. The work therefore possesses more 
local interest and value. It is ably and carefully 

of amusing anecdote and piquant stage gossip, and 
omed by the general reader as well as by those con- 
the stage. (New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co., $2.00.) 


NSE DAUDET’S THIRTY YEARS OF PARIS 
OLLECTIONS OF A LITERARY MAN have been done 
by Laura Ensor, and published in London by J. M. 

hey are profusely and attractively illustrated by 
tegut, Myrbach, Picard, and Rossi. An interesting 
chis common to both volumes, is the story of his books 
came to be written and various odd circumstances 
ieir production ; and there flit through these charming 

y all the celebrated people in the political, artistic, 

and literary world of Europe. The two volumes have 

ted by the Macmillan Co., New York; $1.00 each. 


: STUDY IN GERMANY.—Tausic, Kullac, Liszt, 
were the masters with whom Miss Amy Fay succes- 
-d for five years about a quarter of a century ago, and 
, already well known to the music-loving public of 
tains, in the form of her letters home, a vivid and 
ription of the respective methods and characteristics of 
it teachers, mingled with much vivacious gossip of a 
id. The book is edited by Mrs. Fay Pierce, and the 
: sixteenth) edition has a preface by Sir George Grove, 
g it to English readers for the first time. In spite of 
trivialities, which could well have been dispensed with 
letracting from the naturalness of the young lady’s 
e book is both instructive and amusing and will prove 
eptable present for a musical friend in the coming 
-ason. (New York: The Macmillan Co., $1.25.) 





POETRY AND VERSE. 


ITH AND HOLOFERNES is the subject chosen by 
chf Not confining himself to the 
le Syriac, or the Apocryphal version of the story, Mr. 
is taken such liberties with it as suited his dramatic 
, and certainly in investing her with a note of tenderness, 
of Judith a very woman, laying bare with rare skill 
ggles with herself, her surroundings, and the call she 
she had received, he has strongly heightened the effect. 


he peem is one of much dignity and power, and it moves along 





with stately effect to the dramatic climax. (Boston and New 


York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25.) 


THE POEMS OF CELIA THAXTER.—“ The harvest of 
a quiet eye” is the phrase which at once comes to the mind when 
reading this collection of the refined expression of a cultured 
woman’s thoughts and feelings. A loving and sympathetic ob- 
server of all that grows, from the cedar-tree to the hyssop on the 
wall, with a heart that beats responsively to nature in all her 
varied moods, and a soul that enters with clear and delicate in- 
sight into every phase of human feeling, Celia Thaxter occupies 
a unique position in American literature, and although there are 
here, perhaps, no lofty poetic flights, there is wealth of beauty of 
ideas and of beauty of diction. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
$1.50.) 


THE SECOND BOOK OF TALES AND SONGS AND 
OTHER VERSES are two delightful little volumes of collected 
writings by Eugene Field, for the most part hitherto unpublish- 
ed ; they contain examples of the writer’s earliest and of his latest 
manner, and illustrate his delightful versatility in most charming 
manner. But why did his literary executors allow the Book of 
Poems to go forth with ‘*Combien’”’ printed ‘‘ Commebien ”? 
(New York ; Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.25 each.) 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


IT is gratifying to note that while the publishers are 
producing books for young folk in less quantity than used to be 
the case, they are selecting them with far greater care than for- 
merly, and those before us prove that the demand exists and the 
taste is growing for good, sound literature alike for the young 
people and the “ grown ups.” 


BOYS AND 


STORIES of 
** battles, sieges, fortunes, .. . 
Of moving accidents by flood and field, 
Of hairbreadth ‘scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach”’ 


are usually classified as books for boys, but these so-called 
boys’ books are quite as eagerly read by the girls. The 
writer some few years ago made a careful and exhaustive 
inquiry as to their favorite books, receiving answers from over 
fifty thousand English schoolboys and schoolgirls in every class 
of life, and the number of girls who classed the Kingston 
and Henty books among their favorites was over two thirds 
of the number of boys so voting. We give these books as 
presents and prizes to the boys, and their sisters read them. 
With these facts in mind, we have grouped together under this 
heading the baker’s dozen or more books of adventures which lie 
on our table. The place of honor belongs to that prince of 
story-book writers, George A. Henty, who contributes two books : 
ON THE IRRAWADDY (New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50), 
a story of the first Burmese war, and WITH COCHRANE THE 
DAUNTLESS (same publishers and price), a tale of Cochrane’s ex- 
ploits in South American waters. In both the story moves 
swiftly, and there is no falling off in that direct and vigorous 
style which boys so well appreciate. They are both excellently 
illustrated, and got up in the peculiar and well-known.Jivery in 
which his English publishers first clothed them. Another well- 
known English writer for boys, Harry Collingwood, upon whom 
the mantle of W. H. G. Kingston seems to have fallen, sends a 
capital sea story, THE LOG OF A PRIVATEERSMAN (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $1.50). Since the time of Fenimore Cooper, 
stories of Indian life have ever been popular with young folks, 
and Kirk Munroe has done well to choose for his new book a 
series of exciting scenes in the history of the Seminole War, 
which he entitles THROUGH SWAMP AND GLADE (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $1.50). Mr. Kirk Munroe’s literary style shows to 
better advantage in RICK DALE (Harper Bros., $1.25), a story of 
the thrilling and varied adventures of two runaway lads, although 
the incidents are somewhat improbable ; as in ‘‘ The Swiss Family 
Robinson,” the reader is irritated by the tooobvious contriving of 
a difficult situation simply in order to get his characters out of 
it. However, the story teaches many excellent lessons, and is 
manly and thoroughly healthy in tone, and is sure to be a fa- 
vorite. 


THERE is a flavor of Charles Kingsley about AMYAS 
EGERTON, CAVALIER, by Maurice H. Hervey (Harper Bros., 
$1.50), a story of the great rebellion of the Roundheads against 
royalty in England in the seventeenth century, an excellent 
book for a studious lad, for it is a page of history brilliantly 
illuminated. 


AROUND THE CAMP FIRE (T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
$1.50) is the inviting title of a volume of stirring stories by C. G. 
D. Roberts, which are supposed to be told by half a dozen 
sportsmen on a canoeing trip, and there is variety of adventures 
with wild beasts of every kind to please the greediest taste for 
this class of literature. Mr. W. O. Stoddard has attempted a 
daring thing and has succeeded in THE SWORD-MAKER’s SON 
(The Century Co., $1.50), which is a wonderfully beautiful re- 
telling of the story of the life of Christ. With rare literary 
skilland reverence he has interwoven the exact words of the 
sacred book into this tale of boy life in the Holy Land, and it 
should be one of the most popular gift-books of the season. 


A RATTLING good story of adventures, with the in- 
viting tithe of THE Boy TRAMPs, by Mr. J. Macdonald Otleys, 
tells how two boys made their way across Canada, The author 
evidently knows every step of the way they took, and Mr. Sand- 
ham’s illustrations are as truthful as the text. (New York: T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., $1.50.) 


THE MYSTERY OF THE ISLAND, by j 
ley. The new edition of this popular book for boys, with il 
trations by Warner Browne, is particularly welcome at this 
season. It is a tale of bush and pampas, wreck and treasure 
trove. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., $1.25.) 





THE ORACLE OF BAAL, by J. Provand Webster, is a 
Munchausen-like book. It is an account of some very mythical 
adventures in the interior of Africa, which will please lovers of 
the marvellous and improbable; the illustrations, by Warwick 
Goble, are as gruesome, unearthly, and exciting as is the text. 
(Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Co., $1.50.) 


THE WHITE SHIELD is a story of “A heathen horde, 
reddening the sun with smoke and the earth with blood.” 
The hordes are those of the magnificent and indomitable Zulus, 
and this thrilling tale of their valor and their witchcraft is well 
told by Mr. Bertram Mitford, whose books, ‘* The Gun Runner’ 
and “ The King’s Assegai,’’ have already placed him in the front 
rank of story-tellers. ‘‘ The White Shield” will delight the boy 
reader, and will excite older and more jaded literary palates. 
The illustrations, by David B. Keeler, though few, are excellent, 
and help the story. (New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
$1.00.) 





PHILIPPA, by Mrs. Molesworth, is a book for the 
older girls, with a pretty love interest in it, and is full of wise 
guidance and counsel, unobtrusively inculcated. It is just the 
gift for the ‘‘ maiden of bashful fifteen’’ or thereabouts. (Phil- 
adelphia; J. B, Lippincott Co., $1.25.) 





BETTY OF WYE.—In Philippa, Mrs. Molesworth gives 
us pictures from the lives of young men and maidens in old Eng- 
land, and here Miss Blanchard gives us equally charming pictures 
of young folk in America, Both books are written for the same 
public. The collaboration, which began many years ago with 
‘** Holly Berries,”’ is kept up to-day, and we note that Ida Waugh 
illustrates Miss Blanchard’s books as effectively and as sympa- 
thetically as ever. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., $1.25.) 





GIFT BOOKS AND MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE CENTURY BOOK OF FAMOUS AMERICANS, by 
Elbridge S. Brooks, is, like its admirable predecessor, The 
Century Book for Young Americans, published undér the auspices 
of the National Society of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution. Mrs. Adlai E. Stevenson, President-General of the So- 
ciety, writes the introduction. The same party of young folks 
whose acquaintance we made in the preceding volume reappear, 
and we read of their adventures on a trip to the historic homes 
of America—at Quincy, Marshfield, Monticello, Springfield, II1., 
Boston, Philadelphia and New York. Washington, Lincoln, 
Grant, Jefferson, Webster, Clay and other famous Americans 
are so sympathetically noticed that it would be a poor sort of 
lad who could put down the book without feeling proud of his 
country. In these days of revolutionary and anarchicai talk, 
such a patriotic volume as this should be in the library of every 
home and every school, as an antidote for the poison. The 
illustrations are numerous and very good, both artistically con 
sidered and in point of intrinsic interest, such indeed as could be 
put into a volume of this sort only by a publishing house with 
resources like those of The Century Co. ($1.50.) 


A SHADOW SHOow, by P. S. Newell, is something 
quite new in children’s books, and very attractive. The idea is 
an improvement, we think, on the same author’s Topsy Turvy 
books, the humor of which was rather forced. This is made up 
of funny pictures of men and beasts, printed in color. When 
the pages are held up to the light and looked at from the back 
they show ost amusing silhouettes. (New York: The Century 
Company, $1.00.) 


THE STORY OF AARON, the son of Ben Ali, by Joel 
Chandler Harris, by its title hardly conveys the idea that it is 
another of that popular writer's inimitable books of darky life on 
a Southern plantation before the war. But such is the fact, and 
what better recommendation can it have to such as have passed 
‘** Nights with Uncle Remus’’ and have travelled with ** Little Mr. 
Thimblefinger” into *‘ his queer country” ? How Aaron is head 
man of the field hands in a plantation of Middle Georgia. He 
has more Arabian than negro blood. He is something of a ma- 
gician and ‘**‘ knows the language of animals.” How heimparts 
this knowledge to our old-time acquaintances, Buster John, Sweet- 
est Susan, and Drusilla, the reader must find out for himself, 
The clever illustrations are by OliverHertford, and with the good 
paper, clear printing, and tasteful binding combine to make the 
book a very suitable holiday present for boy or girl. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $2.00.) 


THERE are hundreds of different makes of bicycles, 
but we warrant that none of our readers ever saw the “ N., S,’’ 
brand. It is not made now, and perhaps never was ; but if you 
get SHORT STORIES FOR SHORT PEOPLE, you will see that in 
one respect at least the ‘*‘ N, S.”’ must have been a very remarka- 
ble machine indeed. ‘‘ The Bold Bad Bicycle’’ is another story 
of the wheel in this charming collection of yarns by Alicia Aspin- 
wall. The illustrations are clever pen drawings by Marie L. 
Danforth. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.50.) 


CHILDREN’S SINGING GAMES, illustrated and ar- 
ranged by Eleanor Withey Willard, will, from the very nature of 
its contents, delight the little ones. Artistically speaking, how- 
ever, it reminds us painfully how far behind the French we are 
in books of this sort. As amateur efforts, the pen drawings might 
pass muster, and occasionally, as on page twenty-three, we find a 
good attempt at action ; but itisall weakly reminiscent of Boutet 
de Monvel and his ** Chansons de France,”’ and sometimes boldly 
plagiarizes them. What marvels that admirable artist would 
accomplish in illustrating such nursery classics as ‘* Oats, Pease, 
Beans,” “ London Bridge,” and ‘** Jenny Jones.” Some enter- 
prising publisher should try to engage his services for the next 
holiday season. (New York: F. A. Stokes Co.) 


MOTHER GOOSE NURSERY RHYMES have probably 
never before been presented in such attractive form as in the 
charming quarto issued by E. P. Dutton & Co, this season. Not 
only are there color pictures in abundance, both full page and 
with the text, but scores of excellent pen-drawings besides. The 
cover is most attractive, and paper and printing are all that could 
be desired. (Price, $2.50.) 

CHILDREN OF TO-DAY is a book of large, brightly 
colored pictures of pretty boys and girls, very well reproduced 
from clever original water-colors by Frances Brundage. These 
are the chief attraction ; but there is merit, too, in the decorative 
borders and other designs drawn in pen-and-ink by Elizabeth S 
Tucker, and in the stories and verses, which all fit in very well. 
(New York: F. A. Stokes Co., $2.00.) 


PEEPS INTO FAIRY LAND, by F. E. Weatherley, is 
called ‘‘ A Picture Book of Fairy Stories. ;” but it is no ordinary 
picture book. Besides its excellent illustrations, many of them 
sumptuously printed in colors, there is a series of extensive views, 
reminding us of the old-fashioned lace vaientine of many frills, 
which, being lifted, revealed the altar of Cupid in the distance. 
These, however, are much more artistic and on a grander scale, 
The first gives a glimpse of Puss in Boots, Little Boy Blue, and 
Red Riding Hood, but it is only an earnest of the rich treat to 
follow. Especially dainty is ‘‘The Fairy’s Lake,’ as good in 
its way as a transformation scene ina pantomime. Happy will 
be the child who gets this book for Christmas! (New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., $2.50.) 


VIOLETS, Facsimiles of Water-colors, by Henrietta D. 
La Praik, has no text, but a very pretty cover. Its companion, 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS, shows half a dozen varieties of the national 
flower of Japan, from water-colors by Paul de Longpré, which, 
we are afraid, will not add to his reputation, (F. A. StokesCo., 
$2.00 each.) 


THE WORLD AWHEEL is made up of selections from 
the writings of such a mixed galaxy of notables as Burns, Gold- 
smith, Heine, Lord Houghton, Polly King, and Harriet Mon- 
roe, which serve to show off a number of page facsimile repro- 
ductions of water-color essays by Eugéne Grivaz, each of which 
portrays a pretty cyclist in some fetching costume, more or less 
unconventional, each of whichis worn, or is supposed to be worn, 
in some foreign land. The color printing is very effective, and 
the whole book is distinctly of the popular kind for the holiday 
season. (New York: F. A. Stokes Co.) 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS is the most exasperating 
book that ever a puzzled reviewer had to classify. Its author, 
Mr. Crockett, calls it a child’s book for children, for women and 
for men, and it is is a book that the child will read with appre- 
ciation, fathers and mothers with the keenest delight or the most 
poignant grief, according to their individual experience, and the 
young man and maiden with anticipations of joys that may be 
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theirs. We commend it to them all, assuring them that the 
sweethearts are delightful companions, and their journeys on the 
bicycle full of interest. (New York: F. A. Stokes Co., $1.50.) 


FAVORITE HYMNS are interspersed with pretty color 
pictures, not, however, with any special reference or appropriate- 
ness to the text. As mere decorations, most of them would be 
a positive treasure to the average china painter. (New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.00.) 


AN “illustrated” cheap pocket edition of THE NEw 
TESTAMENT is attempted by Thomas Nelson & Sons. It is not 
a bad idea; but we think that something better than poor 
** process’’ reproductions of photographic views of modern Rome 
and Palestine could be found for such a purpose. 


THREE LITTLE DAUGHTERS OF THE REVOLUTION 
is a trio of stories, two of Revolutionary times and one of to-day. 
The first two show how even the little folk helped in the work 
of shaking off the Britisn yoke unconsciously by their strict 
truthfulness and honorable obedience ; and the third, the scene of 
which is laid in England, shows how the two nations “shall 
brithers be for a’ that.’’ Miss Nora Perry’s prettily told stories 
are sympathetically illustrated by F. T. Merrill. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 75 cents.) 


THE X Ray, or photography of the invisible, is an 
excellent example of accurate and popular scientific exposition. 
The illustrations which are numerous are purely mechanical half- 
tone reproductions ; that is, they have in no instance been re- 
touched, (New York: American Technical Book Co., 50 cents.) 





CORRESPONDENCE. — 


CHINA PAINTING QUERIES. 

“AN OLD SUBSCRIBER” asks: “ (1) How should I 
prepare the paste for raised gold ? What kind should I use ? 
(2) How should I prepare the gold ? (3) What sort of brushes 
should I use for both? For some reason my paste burns off, 
or grows flat, or else my gold will sink in, leaving only the yellow 
paste. (4) What sort of brushes and oils should I use with an 
ordinary palette ? (5) What will make a good soft neutral gray, 
and what will make a good color for laying in leaves and flowers 
in the background ? (6) Do I get too much oil in my paint, 
which causes it to lift, after I go back to work on it, after having 
left it to dry for a few minutes ? (7) In which class do you think 
one would get on best, one where all study the same flower, or 
where each pupil takes a different one ?”’ 

(1) Moisten the powder with oil of tar; then add a drop or 
two of turpentine—just to make it wet enough to grind, and rub 
down thoroughly. It should be used as thick as can be managed 
with the brush. Always temper the raising with the knife. If 
it refuses to stay in place when applied to the china, and flattens 
out or runs, spread it on the glass and breathe or blow into it 
hard, rubbing briskly with the knife at the same time, the object 
being to force the moisture from the breath into it. After work- 
ing for a time, use alcohol instead of turpent’ne to thin the rais- 
ing as it dries out. Probably all raised paste sold is good ; the 
trouble is in the preparation. Use a red sable brush with a good 
point, one that is called a “ long rigger.”” Keep the brush clean, 
and lift the raising on the point only. 

(2) You can buy your gold already prepared, either to be used 
with turpentine or water. The latter preparation is very con- 
venient, requiring pure water only to moisten it, and there is no 
danger of it becoming too fat and blistering. If you wish to 
grind it, use just fat oil enough to bind the powder, but not to 
moisten it; then thin with turpentine and grind. The brushes, 
knife and glass must be kept for this purpose alone. A good 
camel’s-hair brush, such as is used for painting, is wanted for rims 
and handles. But for gilding raised paste, a fine pointed red 
sable is best. 

(3) The very best grade of camel's-hair brushes,made for the 
purpose, and choose large rather than small sizes ; but they must 
have exquisite points. 

(4) Use fat oil and turpentine for grinding powder colors, Oil 
of Lavender and Turpentine for painting, Balsam of Copaiba and 
oil of lavender for tinting. Alcohol for cleaning brushes and 
china, and also for painting when colors become too oily 

(5) Carmine and Apple Green, with a touch of Yellow Brown, 
make a good gray for flower painting. Copenhagen Gray isa 
good soft neutral color. Pearl Gray and Warm Gray work well 
in backgrounds, and can be variously tinted. Black and Ivory 
Yellow also make a good warm gray. 

(6) Probably your touch is too heavy, or perhaps your brushes 
not good. 

(7) One might profit by the success or failure of others doing 
the same kind of work. But in any case, results will depend 
entirely upon the efforts and ability of the individual. 


M. M. J. asks: (1) Can you teil me what is my trouble 
in mixing enamel for jewelling ? I cannot get it to glaze. I 
used Sartorius Hard White Enamel. The first trial I mixed 
it quite dry with fat oil, and then turpentine enough to make 
it of the right consistency : the second time I mixed it more 
moist with the oil, but neither glazed in the least. Can the 
trouble be with the oil or with the powder? (2) Is there anything 
better than the Hard White Enamel? (3) Can the Hard White 
Enamel be colored by mixing Lacroix colors with it? 

(1) Your ‘* Hard White Enamel” is the German ‘‘Aufsetz- 
weise,” and requires a very hard firing. Mix with it one fourth 
of Engiish enamel, which is soft, and will glaze it at ordi- 
nary heat. Mix the enamel zs you say, ‘‘ quite dry,” with oil; 
too much will cause it to blister. (2) There is nothing better 
than the mixture we have named—it will stand repeated firings. 
(3) You can color white enamel —use the Aufsetzweise only—with 
the tube colors ; but the result will not be as satisfactory as with 
the colored enamels. Light Yellow, Rouge 2, and Turquoise 
Opaque with white will give a great variety of tints. 


F. G, L. asks: “ Does it require a special kiln to fire 
underglaz: 2? What are the difficulties connected with the paint- 
ing?” With such a selection of colors as is made by Mr. Volk- 
mar for a variety of shapes made out of clay especially suitable 
for these colors, firing can be done in any of the china kilns de- 
scribed in our advertising columns. His address is Corona, N. Y. 
The difficulties are simply of a technical nature. It is very im- 
portant that clay, colors, and glaze should harmonize. 


“A.” asks: “Where can one buy the ‘ pennyweight 
of pure gold’ spoken of in The Art Amateur of September by 
the writer of the article on ‘ The Preparation of Gold Paint ? ” 
You may buy it of A. Sartorius & Co., 46 West Broadway. 
The expression *‘ pure gold’’ is somewhat misleading. What is 
known as “ chemically pure gold’’ requires fluxing with a special 
gold flux, unless it is to be used over color, and calls for some 
experience. That referred to in the article named is “ burnish 
gold, prepared and fluxed)’ ready for grinding. 


Four YEARS’ SUBSCRIBER asks: (1) How many 
parts of English Enamel should be used with one part of flux ? 
(2) What proportion of flux is used with German Relief White ? 
(3) When two parts of German Relief White and one part of 
nglish Enamel is used, how much flux is required ? (1) English 








Enamel (Hancock’s) already contains sufficient flux. To meet 
the requirements of hard and soft porcelains, as well as strong 
and light fires, this enamel is sent in three grades—soft, medium, 
and hard. Medium, or No. 2, is generally used as suited to 
ordinary French china and the average temperature used by 
amateur firers. Fired at carmine heat it should be perfectly 
glazed. (2) From one sixth to one fourth. The former for 
hard fire, the latter for medium fire. (3) Fora hard fire no ex- 
tra flux is needed ; for a medium fire one sixth flux is desirable. 


M. asks: (1) How can I obtain the hard, smooth, 
transparent effect with enamel ? What particular make is best ? 
(2) Is raised paste more liable to chip from standing too long 
before firing ? (3) What is the most reliable color to strengthen 
English Pink ? (4) Will the Dresden colors mix with others ? 
(1) We believe that the transparent enamels are not to be had 
here ; they are probably specialties of certain factories. (2) It 
may be so. It is better to fire all work at once. (3) Carmine 
No. 3 is the strongest of the gold pinks. (4) Yes. 


Mrs. A. E. writes: “ I have a gasoline Wilke kilnand 
a charcoal Sterns-Fitch kiln. Can I fire the Osgood Delft Blue 
in either of them ?” Is not our correspondent ‘‘a little mixed’’ 
on the subject of Delft Blue, confounding Mr. Volkmar’s un- 
derglaze with the overglaze colors? The Osgood Delft Blue, 
nor any other overglaze Blue, needs special treatment, but can be 
fired in any ordinary kiln. Volkmar’s Delft Blue, being an under- 
glaze color, requires a stronger fire than can be had in an ordi- 
nary studio kiln. As we have told another correspondent, how- 
ever, with specially prepared colors of his own make some kinds 
of underglaze painting can be fired in a Wilke kiln, 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


L. C.—The chalk-plate covering is patented by The 
Hoke Engraving Plate Company, 304 North Third Street, St. 
Louis. They re-cover plates at small cost. No one else has a 
right to do so, 


“ ALGY.”—(1) All the handbooks on Pastel Painting of 
which we know are ‘‘elementary.’’ (2) We know of no way 
for you to get copies of ‘* Walter Crane's panels, ‘ The Skeleton 
in Armor ;’” our reproductions were made from the artist’s own 
drawings. The original paintings were not ‘ panels,’’ but a 
frieze decoration on canvas specially designed for the Newport 
(R. I.) house, owned at the time by the late Catharine Wolfe, of 
New York. (3) After you have made your clay or wax model, 
the panel should be sent to some bronze founder, like Henry 
Bonnard, of New York, who makes a specialty of casting sculp- 
ture. 


J. W. MAHER.—In addition to our “ Hints for Be- 
ginners in Oil Painting,” you will find D. B. Parkhurst’s 
‘*Sketching from Nature” (price, 50 cents) very helpful in con- 
nection with your landscape studies. 


W. ARENS.—“ L’Art Japonais,”’ by Louis Gonse, and 
“L’Art Chinois,” of the Bibliothéque de I.’Enseignement des 
Beaux Arts series, published by Quantin, Paris, are admirable 
handbooks for the study of Japanese and Chinese ceramic art. 
The price of each in this country is not more than $2. Part 
of the series has been translated into English, but not these two 
volumes, we think. You might write to J. W. Bouton, 10 West 
28th Street, for further particulars. 


M. E. M. asks if we “think that a bevelled mirror 
would be out of place or inartistic in a hand-carved cherry- 
wood frame ?”’ Certainly not. The only time we ever thought 
that a bevelled looking-glass looked particularly out of place was 
in what a shopkeeper told us was an “old Colonial” mirror ; 
for, of course, bevelled glass is a modern invention. 


A. McG. asks: (1) Can you give me the Ashman 
coat-of-arms complete ? (2) Can you give methe Ashman and 
Cromwell coats-of-arms in one, or joined? (3) What are the 
colors? (1) The arms of Ashmanand of Lymmington Wiltshire 
are : or (yellow) on a bend gules (red) between two talbots’ heads 
erased sable (black), three fleurs-de-lis argent (silver). Crest: A 
hautboy in pae proper. (2) There are about a score of Crom- 
well coat-armors ; which is the one desired ? (3) The colors 
needed for the Ashman arms are Yellow, Vermilion, Black, and 
Silver. 


CHINA PAINTING NOTES. 


THE New York Society of Keramic Arts will hold 
its annual exhibition of the work of its members, in the State 
Apartments of the Waldorf, on November rgth, 20th, and a2tst. 
There will be no charge for admission, but tea will be served in 
cups and saucers, specially decorated for the occasion by the mem- 
bers ; the tea will cost $1, but the cups and saucers will be given 
away to those who are fortunate enough to secure a cup of tea. 
Tea will be served by the members dressed in costumes to corre- 
spond with the various styles of china decoration; for example, 
there will be Dutch maidens in blue and white, Dresden shepherd- 
esses and others dressei in all the colors of the china painter’s 
palette. 


THERE is a very interesting exhibition of Mr. Franz 
Bischoff’s decorated china at Miss M. T. Wynne’s, 65 East Thir- 
teenth Street, New York. The pieces number about forty, each 
one being a masterpiece in its way. With the exception of about 
five, all are decorated with Mr. Bischoff’s favorite motives—grapes 
and roses. E specially notable are a punch-bowl, tray, and cups. 
The design of grapes is carried out in the inside as well as the 
outside of the bowl and cups. On the outside the fruit is shown 
in its natural colors and in the inside in a deep rose pink. A 
large jar. with storks and a sort of Copenhagen Gray Blue 
background is a remarkably fine piece of work, and a large plate 
with wild roses is extremely dainty. 


Mrs. E, P. PALMER, a successful teacher in Albany, 
has just established herself at 30 East Twenty-third Street, New 
York, where she makes a specialty of instruction in miniature 
painting | and figure painting on china, A sample of her work, 
** Stella,” after the painting by Toti Conté, which is on its way to 
the Cincinnati Exhibition, is a very harmonious, broadly exe- 
cuted piece of painting. 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF MINERAL PAINTERS 
will hold its annual exhibition from October 24th to November rst 
at the Art Museum of Cincinnati, the trustees of which have 
stated their intention to buy some of the exhibits, for the Museum. 
The Rookwood Pottery and twenty other firms or individuals 
have offered prizes, and the affair, doubtless, will be a very notable 
one. A full report will appear in The Art Amateur next month. 


IN looking over the new shapes in white china at 
Messrs. Bawo & Dotter’s, it is pleasant to note greater simplicity. 
both in the forms and in the ornamentation of the wares. That 
china decorators will like this is assured, for the plain pieces allow 
them much more scope for individuality. Among the novelties 
this season is the violet basket, round in shape, with a handle 
reaching from side to side, and a perforated cover. Into the 
holes of this cover one puts tiny bunches of violets or other small 
flowers, and only their stems touch the water. This is a good 





idea, for it is very difficult to arrange small flowers gr: 
a bowl. Napkin rings, cuff buttons, dress buttons, bx 
and square, knife trays (for carving knife and fork), anx 
sets are other novelties. In cups and saucers there 
charming new forms, the ** Odette,” “ Bengaline,”’ 
and ‘‘ Marie Antoinette’’ being among the best. I 
orange and sherbet cups, collar and cuff boxes, har 
boxes, umbrella handles, and innumerable pin and ; 
A smoker’s set of five pieces, called the *‘ Havans 
graceful in form and perfectly plain. 


THE decoration of lamp-stands, globes, and 
a field which is not as much exploited by the china pa 
might be. The Phoenix Glass Company’s catalogu 
tures of a number of forms, with decorations, which sh« 
extremely valuable and suggestive. 


NEW THINGS IN CHINA AND GLA 


IN spite of ** hard times,” the china stores 
with beautiful things at high prices, and there seems t 
of customers. There is a notable display at Higgins & 
Most of the expensive objects are of English make, th« 
Doulton and Coalport factories especially keeping t 
These high-priced wares are sold usually with only twe 


in a set, but with different sets for the separate course 


fish, roasts, and so forth. White and gold is still a fa 
the effect is not as simple as it would seem ; for the ¢ 
on as a heavy enamel and in rich and elaborate des 
every side one is dazzled by the cut-glass displays. ( 
in more general use than ever. An especially bez 
cream set shows gilding in the cut design. All st 
American, but there are a few specimens of English w« 
is known as Webb’s rock crystal. In this the edg 
sharp: the effect is that of modelling, or rather, one 
of intaglio work. The designs are of plant and fk 
treated naturally. The Bohemian glass is as rich in 
design as ever, and includes mat y Varieties of that cor 


peculiarly English drinking vessel, the loving cup. Iti 
selection now as a present, especially for a wedding 
in various sizes. There are many new idezs in the wz 


a pretty one showing a standard and stem in green g 
a lily-shaped flower in opalescent white. Little vase 
for the dinner table to be placed by each plate, and 
hold the flower that otherwise fades so quickly whe 
thecloth. They are in the same style as the larger one 
vases are in the form of a single flower, with leaf an 
colored glass; they cost $1, or less. Instead of a 
for the centre of the table there are now made rows, « 
or more, of low, small vases, with a larger one at 
There is an ingenious English device of a very broad 
glass, designed for the pe Ist- prandial brandy, whict 

to allow the aroma to please the sense of smell whil 
enjoy the liquid. 

In the manufacture of ‘‘steins,’’ the Germans have 
themselves in some of the beer-mugs imported by | 
Seiter, where they are shown in every variety of shape, 
color ; some enframe pretty pic tures of werman life 
jovial’ verses. All, except the blue and gray—most lov 
tists—are rich and warm in color. Beside the tradit 
besques and flower designs, animals and even vege 
now made to assume the shapes of tankards, and 
and Von Moltke have lent their heads for the same 
Jolly ‘**‘ Toby” jugs add to the gayety of the collectior 
Washington has been pressed into service, but rather t 
of his dignity, and there are some provoking ly life- 
ning negro boys, which will delight persons who like 


of thing. 


FURNITURE COVERINGS, HANGINGS 
DRAPE RIE > 


VISITORS to Altman's beautifully remodel 
will find much to admire in the stock as well as in the 
spacious building. Whatever is new has been pr 
every department, and in the upholstery goods, whic 
us most, are many things not to be seen elsewhert 
stance, among the furniture coverings is a new mater 
Wilton velvet, which looks like a velvet, yet is as hea 
tapestry, which is most beautiful, and, while not exper 
a yard), would apparently last a lifetime. Its desigi 
sian, in many tones, with small figures. Eastern pz 
still popular, and they need not be. original to be 
the French reproduce the character in charming 
Some are of geometrical design in silk and cotton, w 
the same pattern in several colors, among them the 
green now so popular ; these cost $3.00a yard. Otl 
lighter weight and all of silk, designed for draperies 
figure and dainty in color, while cheaper ones are in c¢ 
a good deal of tinselin them. Yet pretty and effect 
are, they cannot rival an exquisite old English des 
and gold, where quaint ribbons and flowers in low ton 
and green are thrown on a rich, creamy background. 
lish designs still hold their own, and are to be four 
printed velvets now so popular, as well as in more 
materials. As these velvets wash, they make exceller 
covers. For this purpose, and as seats for ottomar 
printed with Watteau scenes and people, which take : 
and dainty appearance from the material. Velours, tl 
valuable of stuffs, is printed in many colors and desi 
heavy enough for furniture covering, yet soft enough f¢ 
At first sight it is hardly to be distinguished from 
with a corduroy effect, but they are narrower. Very 
drapery fora couch is made from such velours, with 
the same. Of course Bagdad rugs are still much used 
coverings, but those who wish for such an ¢ffect at a 
will obtain it by using the jute materials mzde for the 
they are very inexpensive, ranging from 55 cents a 
There are some beautiful designs in jutes, especially i1 
and hanging near them is seen a tapestry in light c 
and cotton, with the stripes running horizontally, v 
duces a good effect, especially in portiéres. 

Lovers of blue and white china will find it at Altmz 
styles, and those who prefer the most delicate Bohen 
will be dazzled by the display there. There are repro¢ 
armor of the most fierce and pic turesque kinds, and the 
which took away the writer’s breath was a silk rug 
$3800 = Vapi i gine 

At the Brooklyn Art School, it has been dc 
admit men to Mr. Shirlaw’s admirably conducted Cor 
classes ; henceforth, pupils of both sexes will be allowé 
from the draped model. 


JAMES GRIFFITH, of London, Canada, on¢ 
most able water-color painters of that country, died « 
11th, in the eighty-third year of his age. His first art 
done in his youth at the famous Minton porcelain factu1 
his specialty was flowers, and it always remained so. 
World’s Fair he made an admirable exhibit. He was a 
of Mr. John H. Griffith, of Applehill, Westminster, pri! 
the Western School of Art, one of the best art schools in ‘ 
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CATALOGUE OF THE ART AMATEUR COLOR STUDIES AND PICTURES 








254. Lilacs. By Paul De Longpré 
(11 X 10). 30 cents. 





251. Sprays of Pansies (11 x 16). 
3y Patty Thum. 30 cents. 














260. A Bunch of Roses (16 x 11). 
By Paul De Longpré. 30 cents. 








220. Still Life—Jacqueminot Roses (16 x 11). 
y Victor Dangon. 30 cents. 











7. Peonies(11x16). By Paul De Longpré. 30 cents. 


FOR COPYING OR FOR FRAMING, 
any twelve of which may be selected as a Premium with 


one year’s Subscription to The Art Amateur, beginning 


Annual Subscription, $4.00. 


with any month. 


ay 


3y Paul De Longpré. 50 cents. 


iis 











219. A Fragrant Decoration (16 x 24) 























305. Waiting for the Tide. 295. A Canal View in Holland. 
~ By G. Bogert. 30 cents. By J. J. Redmond. 30cents. 





134- Pansies (6x 11). Watercolor, 
3y Maud Stumm. 20 cents. 




















279. La France Roses (16 x 11). 
y F, V. Redmond. 30 cents. 
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8. Carnations (11 x 16). 
By Victor Dangon. 30 cents. 





252. Sprays of Violets (8 x 12). 
By Patty Thum. 30 cents.- 














Geraniums (16x 11). Paul De Longpré. 30 cents 





221. Pansies (16 x11). By Victor Dangon. 30 cents. 

















278. Roses. (16 x 11). 
By Georges Houard. 30 cents. 



























IN ORDERING FROM THIS CATALOGUE PLEASE ALWAYS GIVE THE NUMBER OF THE STUDY AS WELL AS THE TITLE OF IT. 
The ordinary retail price of each study is affixed to the miniature reproduction in black and white, 
Special discounts for quantities to teachers and for school-room decoration, 





CATALOGUE OF THE ART AMATEUR COLOR STUDIES AND PICTURES. 



































117. Rocks by the Sea (16 x 11). 
By Rhoda H. Nicholls. 30 cents. 
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261. Indian Summer (16 x 11), 

By Bruce Crane. 30 cents, 








214. Winter Landscape. (Sunset) (16x 11), 
By Bruce Crane. 30 cents. 





. An Opening in the Forest (11x16) 
By R. M. Shurtleff. 30 cents. 





263. Sunset in Connecticut (11 x 16). 
By A. Huser. 30 cents. 




















Sunset on the Sound (16x 11). By Carl W 
30 cents. 











The Mill Pond (24x16). By Kruseman van biten, 50 cents, 
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The Old Home by the Roadside (16 x 11). 
By D. F. Hasbrouck. 30 cents. 


246. 











The Sugar House in the Woods (10 x 11), 
By D. F. Hasbrouck. 30 cents. 


The Streamlet by the Wayside (16 x 11). 
By D. F, Hasbrouck, 30 cents. 











210. Midsummer (13% x 1834). 





131. Lighthouse: Moonlight (11 x 16) 


By James M, Hart. 40 cents. 245. A New England Homestead (16 x 8%)- By Carl Weber. 25 cents. By P. Beyle. 30 cents. 








IN ORDERING FROM THIS CATALOGUE PLEASE ALWAYS GIVE THE NUMBER OF THE STUDY AS WELL AS THE TITLE OF IT. 





The ordinary retail price of each study is affixed to the miniature reproduction in black and white. 
Special discounts for quantities to teachers and for school-room decoration. 





CATALOGUE OF THE ART AMATEUR COLOR STUDIES AND PICTURES. 





























125. Pony’'s Head (10 x 15). 326. Horse's Head (10x 2) 
By Helena Maguire. 30 cents. By Helena Maguire. © cents. 


7. Water-color, 


157. Portrait Study (11 x 17) 
two stages. By Alice Hirshberg. 30 cents. 





in 





30. Portrait study in oil, shown in three stages. 
By Frank Fowler. 40 cents complete. 








226. Geese (16x8), By Helena Maguire. 30 cents, 





226. Three Little Kittens (16 x 11). 225. Mischievous Puppies (16 x 8). 
By Helena Maguire. 30 cents. By Helena Maguire. 30 cents. 





(11x16) 
its. 


171. A Quiet Smoke (11 x 16). 
By C,H, Spiers, Water-color. 25 cents. 


172. Golden Locks (11 x 16). 
By H. Merle. 30 cents. 











241. Lilian (gx 12%). ‘ = 
ili 265.. Meditation (11 x 16) 
By Carl Hirschberg. 20 cents. By Charles Sprague Pearce. 30 cents. 


ices imme 


256. Mischievous Kittens (16x8). By Helena Maguire. 
30 cents, 


Rabbits (16x 8). By Helena Maguire. 30 cents 











Waiting (11 x 16). By J. Guyon. 
Water-color. 30 cents. 


222, Holiday Gifts (10x14), By F.C. Jones. 40 cents. 











200, Good Morning (11 x 16). 129. The Anxious Mother (r6x11). By! W. H. Trood. 
By Helena Maguire. 30 cents. 30 cents, 





224. Setter (16 x1z). By Helena Maguire. 30 cents. 











THE NUMBER OF THE STUDY AS WELL AS THE TITLE OF IT. 


IN ORDERING FROM THIS CATALOGUE PLEASE ALWAYS GIVE 
to the miniature reproduction in black and white. 


The ordinary retail price of each study is affixed 
Special discounts for quantities to teachers and for school-room decoration. 





CATALOGUE OF THE ART AMATEUR COLOR STUDIES AND PICTURES. 

















11. Purple Grapes (11 x 16). 
A. J ay, 30 cents, 














237. Peonies (16x11). By Paul De Longpré. 30 cents. 


293. A Study in Still Life. By J. J. Redmond. 30 cents. 


213- Basket of Concord Grapes (16 x 11). 
By Horace J. Hewes. 30 cents. 

















13. Arum and Crimson Lilies ( ». 
“ By Bertha Maguire. phy aia 





253. Pansies (12 x 8). 
y Maud Stumm. 2s cents 








to2z. Lilacs (22 x 15). . K. Eley. 50 cents. 


By Patty Thum. 25 cents 








239. Jacqueminot Roses (16 x 8). 
By Patty Thum. 25 cents. 





6. Azaleas (14x12). By Bertha Maguire. 40 cents. 











135 and 136. La France Roses(16x11). Water-color in tw 
stages of progress. By C. Goodyear. 50 cents. 








98. Trillium.and Corydalis (20 x 14). Water color. 
(Companion to No. 100.) 30 cents. 








228. Roses and Lilacs (16 x24). 
216, Branch of Oranges (2534 x 16). By Mathilda Brown. 50 cents. By Paul De Longpré. 40 cents. 





IN ORDERING FROM THIS CATALOGUE PLEASE ALWAYS GIVE THE NUMBER OF THE STUDY AS WELL AS THE TITLE OF IT. 
The ordinary retail price of each study is affixed to the miniature reproduction in black and white. 
Special discounts for quantities to teachers and for school-room decoration. 
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210)##/2%NEW WHITE CHINA - ART MATERIAL - CHINA DECORATION. 29% #0% 


EF. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO., 


FULTON AND WILLIAM STS., NEW YORK, AND 176 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO. 


wMuporrers oF VARA TST S' MATERIALS. 


+ .-, Materials for China Painting a Specialty. BW. SROs 


Prepared Fine Brushes for 
Oil Colors a and 
for Artists, ainters. 


In Collapsible Tubes. 








American China Painters should be specially interested 
in the latest and most successful manufacture of 


F. W. DEVOE & CO. 
The New V<itrifiable Colors 


FOR CHINA PAINTING. 


They are finely ground, of full strength, well fluxed, 
and are perfectly reliable. 





F. W. DEVOE & CO.’S 
Pastel Boards, 
Pastel Canvas and 
Pastels, 

In All Shades. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO.’S 
Prepared Canvas, 
Rowan, Twilled, Smooth, 
mad every texture 
required. 


{23 Priced list sent on application, and samples mailed to any address on 
receipt of price. 4] 
WE CARRY IN STOCK A COMPLETE LINE OF 
MULLER & HENNIG’S DRESDEN CHINA COLORS, 


Including all the New Shades. 
IMPERIAL COLORS IN TUBES. 
OSGOOD ROYAL WORCESTER POWDER COLORS, 


And the Special Colors, Delft Blue and Sevres Yellow. 


COOLEY’S and OSGOOD’S GOLDS. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO.’S 
Vitrifiable Colors 
in Tubes, for 
China Painting. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO.’S 








Academy Boards, 

ooth or ‘Rough. Drawing Papers, Mathematical Instruments, Drawing Models, 

Modeling Tools, and all Supplies for Manual Training Schools, 
Colleges, etc. 








All Materials for Modeling in Wax and Clay, Pen and Ink Draw- } F. W. DEVOE & CO.’S 
ing, Pyrography, Etching, etc. iteeumane™ Mat Gold and 
JUST PUBLISHED.—A Handbook of IMustration. By A. Horstey Hm Hard Gold 


F. WV. DEVOE & CO.’S 





Oils, Varnishes 


\ thorough text-book on Illustrating ; handsomely pone wee ver seventy illustrations ” 
ast Lessons on Composition, Drawing, Effect of Diffe rent Processes in Illustrating, etc., etc., : 
al d Mediums. that are ir waluable to every astiet. Cloth, $1.00, malted < on receipt of price for China. 
F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO., 
V icturers of the Highest Grade of House Paints, Dry Colors, Fine Varnishes, Oil Finish, Wood Stains, and Supplies for Interior and 


Exterior Decoration. Wax Finish and Brushes for Hard-Wood Floors 








ew 
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“core | ATTRACTIVE NOVELTIES IN ra re A SARTORIUS & CO., york. 
| Superior White China) 4. ssscse". Artists’ Materials 


FR | | FRANCE. . ' , . en . 
— For Amateur Decorators. ————=¢| For Oil, Water-Cclor and Pastel Painting and Drawing 


, : a ‘ ‘cor CHINA - . a 
The best and newest from all European factories, includ- and for CHINA and GLASS Painting. 


ing @ full line of our celebrated “Elite” china, A. Sartorius & Co.’s Virro Moist Water Co tors 
alwavs on hand and constantly arriving. 





| and Virro Water Gotp for Cu1na ParIntTING. 
'A. Sartorius & Co.s VirriFtaBL—E O1L Co tors for 
CuIna PAINTING. 
; oA ae , . . ' itt 
“A. Sartorius & Co. s Gouache Colors, Finely Ground, ji 
for China Painting. = 


eA. Sartorius & Co.'s Special Overglaze Colors, Finely VITRIFIABLE 





= : a DIL COLORS 
Ground (High Glaze). ee 
‘ eA. Sartorius & Co.'s Roman Gold on Glass Slabs. MADE BY 


SARTORIUS&.CQ 





eA. Sartorius & Co.'s Tinting Oil and Grounding O11. 

| Hancock's Overglaze Colors. 

Mueller & Hennig’s Tube Colors. 

Dresden Thick Oil, Fat Oil, Glass Brushes, Burnishers, ete. 
eA. Sartorius & Co.'s Finely Prepared Artists’ Oil Colors. | 
Mueller & Hennig's Genuine Mengs’ Pastels. 


Use A. Sartorius & Co.’s Moist OLzo Co ors, 


Put up in Large and Small Collapsible Tubes 














HESE colors are to be mixed with water only, and can be applied either Oil-color style or Water-color style. 

If applied Oil-color style, pictures, after bei ’ e exact appearance ¢ f Oil painting 
These colors stand any varnish used for ¢ Nil lors however, the Oleo v arnish, wh es 
The . “ . | not give the whites the yell: etal tint other varn Oleo Colors are applied Water color 
1ermometer NO. 355 Lov ing Cup style, the picture is not varnished. The se color iwny material, such as Artists’ Canvas, 
| Academy Boards, Cardboard, Paper, Bolting Clo c., and no pr ep arati a of the Canvas, 

| 2 ‘ - . | Paper, etc., is required before the colors are applied. " e effects « astel painting can als . aanas om 

, I hese goods will fire well. Ask your dealer for them. Should a per eng They cannot spread on Bolting Cl th. Silk, Metal, ete. If used for coloring me graphs tl 
ee ’ , ; “a . photograph should first be covered with an excee din gly thin coat of glycerine, whic h is gener ally rubbed on 

, / not keep them, get him to write us for illustrated sheets. with the finger 

, r. ; . | The Moist Oleo Colors dry rapidly and perfectly mat, permitting work without interruption. An artist 
1 ordering of y our de: iler, be sure to pre fix the a triangle to the | can use them for sketc hing the same as Oil Colors, can finish his sketch and can take home a dry sketch. By 

t | | t ill | | hi rt , . preference asittle Oleo Meg zilp can be added to the color hie h prevents them from drying toc henge. 

catalogue numDer. it will enable IT Oo rec- " Water only is, however, always the thinnin Spode 1 If painting with Mo vist Oleo Colors, O72 Cole tye 

STA MPED ° [STAMPED on Paper, it is advisable to spray Fixatif or Re touching Varnish over the picture by means of an atomizer 


cute | Ognize the goods. 


BAWO & DOTTER, 


§ 
- FR ae | 26, 28, 30 & 32 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK. 


LEGS AP 


before applying the Oleo Varnish, to prevent the latter from sinking intothe paper. If painting m Canvas or 
Academy Boards, this is not required. 
The Moist Oleo Colors are excellent for photographic reproductions, as they dry perfectly mat and with 
| a velvety finish. With the colors used freely and with water only, the surface is so perfectly free from objec- 
tionable reflected light, if no varnish is applied, that a most perfect negative can be had. A combination of 
| the Vandyke Brown, Raw Umber and White makes the finest for large drawing sf r half-tone reproductions 


Write to A. Sartorius & Co., 46 West Broadway, between Park Place and Murray Street, New 
York, for catalogues and circulars containing many instructions how to mix and apply chinacolors. 
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FWEBER & CO. 


(MANUFACTURERS—IMPORTERS—DEALERS) 


ASK FOR 


Weber & Co.’s 
Artists’ Oil Colors in Tubes. 
Canvas and Academy Boards, 


ee All Supplies for China 


F. Weber & Co.'s Moist Water-Colors painting, including 
Lacroix’s French 


in halfand whole Pans, Tubes, and Cotors and Muller & 
Glass Pots. Hennig’s Dresden 
(ALL ENDORSED BY LEADING ARTISTS.) Colors; also Foreign 
F. Weber & Co.'s New -Artists’ Color, er ge lh hee 
ina, “Dresden Porce- 
‘Delft Blue. lain Plates (square, 
(FOR OIL AND WATER-COLOR PAINTING.) oval and round medal- 
eames pet — —— 
Eo Tone ’ - Sleeve Buttons ang 
F. Weber & Co.’s Soft and Half Hard other articles for min- 
Pastels. eral decoration. 


BURNT em 


Especially prepared Pastel Canvas, Pastel Paper and Boards, Mono- 
chromatic Boards, Papier Maché Plaques, Plaster Casts, Tapestry 
Colors and Canvas, and Phila. Sauce Crayons in foil and in glass vials. 
Something new: Our “SPHINX” medium for painting in oil colors, 
adding brilliancy and insuring permanency. Winsor & Newton's 
and all kinds of Foreign and American artists’ materials. 


Ivory in Sheets for Miniature Painting. 
(Reduced price list free.) 
Prompt Attention to Mail Orders. Send for Our Catalogue, Vol. 100 and 
Supplementary List. 
Further particulars at any of our THREE Establishments. 


1125 CHESTNUT ST. | 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. , 
948 ‘Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. Se 


5 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Large Assortment of Mathematical Instruments, Drawing Materials and 
other Supplies for Schools and Colleges, Including Fult Line 
of Ross’ Relief Hand Stipple Drawing Papers, 
and Double Face Scratch Boards. 


EXQUISITE CUPID DECALCOMANIAS 
for CHINA DECORATION. 
Just arrived. Sample sizes, with transfer and firing 
instructions, 10, 15, 25 and 40 cents each, postpaid. 


TRANSFER OUTFIT FREE! 
Until December 25, to introduce our importations, with 
a so-cent order for Cupids, we will give, /ree, 1 Bottle 
Transfer Cement, 1 Brush, 1 Rubber Roller, 1 Chamois 
Pad, 1 Moistener, and complete Transfer and Firing 
Instructions. 

KERAMIC IMPORTING CO., 
Mount Bowdoin Terrace, - Boston, Mass.- 





HOELZER’S PATENT 
MUFFLE KILN. 


For firing Decorated China, 
Glass, Enamel on Metals, etc. 
The only kiln a/ways firing suc- 
cessfully china and glass with 
wood, coal or gas. Send for de- | 
scriptive and testimonial circular. @ 


THEO. HOELZER, 
Dearborn, Michigan, 








* Nothing more sensible for Gifts than * 
Choice Art Material and Select China 


M.T.Wynne’s Complete Art Supply Store 


Always Well Stocked. 
65 EAST 13th STREET, COR. BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


All Imported and Domestic Supplies of the RIGHT kind for Oil, Water-Color, China and 
Pastel Painting ; also, for Drawing, Etching and Pyrography. Immense stock of novelties in 
White China ; Kilns, ove ad pow and underglaze, erected on premises. Free! New Illustrated Cat- 
alogue of White China and Price List of Artists’ Materials. Handbook on Pyrography, 50 cents. 








TAPESTRY 
PAINTING. 


The selection of proper ma- 
terials is absolutely indispensa- 
ble. Now as always this store 
remains the 


Headquarters for 
CORRECT TAPESTRY MATERIALS 


and is the ONLY place where 
the genuine 


A. Binant’s 
Wool Canvas 


can be constantly obtained. 54, 84 and 122 inches are the only widths for this cele- 
brated canvas. In no other way than by using the Binant canvas can the marvelous 
Gobelin Tapestry effects be imitated. (Other makes of Wool and Linen Canvas also 
in stock.) The B. Grénié Indelible Tapestry Dyes far exceed any others in the 
market. Special brushes are also necessary and are to be had in assorted sizes 
and grades, as well as the Special Medium (for use in conjunction with the Grénié 
dyes) and the authoritative Handbook : 


HOW TO PAINT TAPESTY—(Price, 40 cents). 


Mail orders promptly filled. In sending for Catalogues, Price Lists, ~~ or Suppiies, always mention The 
Art Amateur. Address M. T, Wywne, 65 East 13th St., cor. Broadway, N Y 


Almost every conceivable article i - now ‘made in China, and 
1s to be obt: d att 














Le Mesurier Tube Colors 


“* Remarkably good in all respects. The dark colors are ‘an using them almost exclusively in my work,"_ 
finely ground, pure and brilliant.”—‘Damiel Huntington. | C. C. Griswold 


“Worthy of the highest commendation.” ’ After testing them yay gg tes have found them 
—JF. F. Cropsey. | perfectly satisfactory.’ Sonta 


* Your colors have good body, which makes 
them more economical than English colors,"_. 
W. H. Snyder. 


“These colors undoubtedly rank with the 
best.” — Wordsworth Thompson. 


** Well grounded and never too thick or 
stringy.” —W’m. Verplanck Birney. ‘‘Am much pleased with your colors. Fo, 
perfect fineness and purity of tint, I have 


“Th i f ‘ . 
The tone qualities of many of them are su found their equal.”—The late F. H. ‘Bea, 


perior to any other make.” — Elliott Daingerfield. 
“Uniformly the best I have ever used.” 


** | take pleasure in recommending them in all 
Fulian Scott 


particulars.”—Childe Hassam. 


*‘As long as I can get them, I wish no other.'"— Wm. , factory and have pleasure in recommending them.” 
L. Sontag. Fames R. ‘Brevoort. 

** Your two dark shades of zinnober green are 
able for their beautiful transparent quality and ton 
have never seen anything like them before and val 
‘I find your colors well prepared and entirely satis- | very highly."’—Geo. Inness. 


“ Your zinnobers are finer in tint than any of the for 
eign colors.""—A. T. ‘Bricher. 


Hundreds of other testimonials. 
When originating this now-popular line of Artists’ Colors, we conceived 
idea of furnishing QUANTITY with QUALITY. Since then, all le 
manufacturers have adopted OUR SIZES. For sale by dealers everywh 


JOHN W. MASURY & SON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF PAINTS AND VARNISHES, 
Pearl, Plymouth and Jay Sts., Brooklyn. Masury Building, 190 to 192 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 


Five Awards at the World’s Fair, 


Established 1870. 1380 BROADWAY, N. Y. Autumn Catalogue (1 ailed 
aT ts. BET. 37TH AND 38TH STS, free) showing about five 
N E. MONTROSS, hundred new patterns in 


Ps ° the very choicest 
Artists’ Materials y 


oietcigecte Imported White China 


DRAWING, PAINTING AND DECORATING. 
In writing lo advertisers for cata- | will be sent at once to zmmediate applicants, 
‘i The catalogue also contains priced list of all 


logues, and in ordering goods, please reliable materials for china painting. including 
the Lacroix and Dresden colors, French Quili 
mention The Art Amateur. 


Brushes, and other supplies. 
1879 
FITCH KILNS 


FOR FIRING CHINA AND GLASS 
WITH NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL 
GAS AND CHARCOAL. 
Send for descriptive Circular. 


STEARNS FITCH CO., Springfield, Ohio. 











1896 Goldberg's Pure Matt Gold, 60c. a box. by mail. 
Low prices for everything else 


S. GOLDBERG 


37 West 23d St., Sion Ge : N.Y. 
Importer and Dealer in Art Materials of 


all kinds. Fullline of Wool and Linen 
Tapestry Canvas in all widths 








Boxes without our firm name are 
counterfeited. 


GENUINE MENGS’ PASTEL COLORS. 


CHINA COLORS. 
MULLER & HENNIG, Dresden 


* Directions for China Painting,” 50 cents. (Germany) 
TIMIMIMMNN 


as | Belet 





Boston China Decorating Works. 
38 Tennyson St., Boston, Mass. Esrasusueo 1860. L. COOLEY, Proprietor. 


Practical Decorators, and Manufacturers of COOLEY’S Golds, Bronzes, 
Oils, etc.,as used in our factory for over thirty years. All materials thordughly 
tested and warranted. If any failure occurs when using our preparations, 
please send us full particulars and we will advise as to the cause. Our prep- 
arations can be found at retail, at all stores handling Artists’ Materials, and 
at wholesale, by Jobbers of Artists’ Supplies. Should your dealer not have what 
you want, send direct to us, as all materials, excepting oils, can be sent by mail. 

Importers from all countries, and Dealers (both wholesale and retail), of 
Blank Ware for decorating, which we ship to all parts of the U. S. and 
Canada. Send 10 cents in stamps for Photo Sheets of White China and cat- 
alogue of materials. We wish to call especial attention to our NEW price 
list of china, in which PRICES are GREATLY REDUCED. A spec: ialty 
made of matching broken sets of all description. China decorated to order. 
Mention The Art Amateur. 


Every Practical Requisite for China Decorating Always on Hand 


SU eenenennnanaungness)s1iueitiite 


The Hall Keramic Kilns 
FoR GAS AND CHARCOAL are 


The Most Durable! The Most Rapid!! 
The Most Popular!!! 


For Amateurs or Professionals. Directions and Hints on 
Firing accompany each Kiln. Jf vou need a Kiln, buy the 
‘BEST, and do not be satisfied with any other. 

Our gas burner can be adjusted to natural or manufactured 
gas. 

The following eminent artists and schools have given the 
Hatt Kit their unqualified endorsement : 

Franz A. Bischoff, Detroit, Mich.; T. Marshall Fry, New 
York City ; Mrs. L. Vance Phillips, New York City ; Osgood 
Art School, New York City ; A: B. Co A: B. Cobden, Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM M. CRANE & CO., 
Gas Experts and Makers of Gas Appliances, 




















The Latest Novelties . The Lowest Prices . The Most Reliable Service. 


Salesrooms: 838 Broadway, N. Y. 
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2%NEW WHITE CHINA -WILKE KILN - CHINA DECORATION. 29% ##2% 
White China CHINA PAINTING. 


| 
“5 For Decorating 


AT THE EXHIBITION ! 
We have just opened a line 


Filkins Burnish Gold may be ap 


MRS. A. ; l used Mars hing’s 


nomical in use over white china Famous Roman Gold. and took first 
le boxes, 25¢.. 15-8Fain boxes. 9 => large assortment of new and 4,;-». 


per full dozen. Mail charg 


Lavingoneliring Ithsals or color ‘of White China, containing a 


cocena > x,1c, extr ra fo 


nal box. 8. extra for regis =] attractive novelties. VRS. B.—“I wish thad: used 


ders amounting to $ 


s GLENNY, SONS & C0., e Send for our HEW ) price list one of those cheapei golds, anid 


BUFFALO, N. Y. = ling over 1000 f spoiled my vase. 


IMPORTERS OF 
Ii a & Van Roden, 


sheet catalogue of 
2 rith St., Philadelphia, Pa 


nttoany address on 
h rggrbonc ase 
ney, | t ata 


Marsching’s Roman Gold and 
Hall's Superior Roman Gold L. ACrOIXx’s s Prenen Colors 


baa cS . « ‘ i¢ 
A IN Asi and “Bronses ’ DARI vorld for a ing China, and have mad 


‘ERGLAZE AT HOME FOR CHINA AND GLASS. 
receipt of five dollars I will ship Ties Sines thet Pera! eo 
src Two Small Vases, Four | 1 Jars or B tablet f ' FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 








ye for the same, One Set of 12] | appa ‘pipe 
e Colors and instructions tor} all lers, S t - 
and firing in any good china ] R ] ~ a ale ants 
RS. CHARLES VOLKMAR, | JAMES F. HALL, FAVOR, RUHL & CO.), soie wnotesaie agents, 
Corona, |: .Y.' 467 Franklin St., Philadelphia, Pa. 123 West Houston Street, New York. 





eis OP i te er SPOS Ptr OPO OS <> <PiP dP es 


HE NEW 


AND IMPROVED WILKE (CHINA KILN. 


OR FIRING DECORATED CHINA AND GLASS WITH NATURAL, ARTIFICIAL OR ILLUMINATING GAS OR GASOLINE 
oh 8 Me - | ee 


Easy to handle. Full directions bi . Constructed on practical princi- 

firing furnished with each Kiln viv? WO) ees _ » ples, by practical artisans, in the 
1at are so easily understood that 5 SX SSS S <M only thoroughly equipped plant for 
he merest Amateur can operate it £&— —_—— , aia By, the manufacture of portable kilns in 
thout any previous knowledge of és iy Hi mM ‘ the United States. 


f this branch of the work : 
An economical and efficient device 


Has the largest combustion cham- TE GM ets" \ ' having a world-wide reputation for 
beautiful work. 


is the only kiln using a non-con- re il i i hy ‘ A marvel of simplicity and clean- 
ting cylinder. 8) ih —— = i liness. 








‘<conomy in the consumption of eg} it) || | Naa it rs Used exclusively by the Manufac- 
s, lowest on record. an 





turers of all the China Paints import- 
[s an unqualified success, it : ies ed into this Country. Also in use 
1ot only in this Country el | Aisi , 3 and recommended highly by the best 
but in Europe. i | c vs Amateur and Professional Artists 
ae : in every City in the United States 
“he new graduated -<— — and Europe. 
ner will do the most —= = = | 
‘d work in the briefest®= Kea ml a Da Its simplicity of construction 
e, and use every cubic | ‘ a | wa and the positive character of the 
1 of gas consumed to © i. — 5 \ | service performed by it, have 
best advantage. = == —— \ \\h given it pre-eminence. 








>t><> 


eine | an FY Mew 
a 


Improved Throughout, Simple Aecurate. Durable, Reliable. 


There is absolutely nothing which pays a better profit than china firing. China painting being 
on the increase, firing is necessarily to be done more extensively than ever. You 
need a Kiln. Why not buy it now and become established in the work 
in the community in which you live? Send for Descriptive Cir- 
cular, and mention The Art Amateur. 


Manufactured by .F. A. WILKE, Richmond, Indiana, U. S. A. 


OGu 4 
e F99900009690006090696965998S58599805000889993389232239239992352999 FP PPP IS99 9 9099999 S SS SSS SS 77 937990 999999909004 
BYRR PRINTING HQVGE, NEW YORK 
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THE — AMATEUR 











B. Altman & Ea 


18th St., 19th St. & Sixth Ave. | 
18th St. Elevated Station. 


NEW YORK. 


pery Materials, Wall Hang- 


Cover-| 


Fall Importations of Dra 
| 
tngs and Furniture | 
ings, including Satin Damasks,| 
Brocades, Embroidered Taf-| 
fetas, Louts XVI. Stripes, Silk | 
Velours, Moquettes and mate-| 
rials suttable for 
Sitting Rooms, Etc. Novelties | 
an Oriental Fabrics in Gold 
and Silver effects for Cushions, | 
Cosey Corners, Ete. 


Lace and Sash Curtains, Bed | 
Sets, variety of 
Curtain Materials, Table Cov-| 
Antique and 


Libraries, | 


and a large 
ers, Screens, 
Modern Eastern Embroidertes 
and Decorations, Ortental| 
Lamps, Tabourets, Arms, Ete. 
Designs and estimates furnished 
From our own workrooms for fitting up 
private houses, apartments, ete 
Fine real lace work for Sash and 
Vestibule Curtains. 
Brass and Enamelled Bed- 


steads. 


Pure Hatr Mattresses nent’ 
72 our workrooms. 


A Visit of Inspection is Solicited. M. kK neti ¥ H mstitched, 
emstitcne 





>M. HEMINWAY & SONS 
SILK CO.’S 

smber Announcement. 
TO LADIES. 


Do you embroider with silk ? 


Ne We 


When 
purchasing silk are you aware that some 
stores offer you a brand that insures them 
a large profit, little attention being 
artistic tints and 


given 
to the superior finish, 
gradual shadings that can be procured in 
M. HEMINWAY & SONS’ Oriental Dyes, 
at a trifle greater cost. 

A little caution on your part may be ex- 
ercised in observing the above firm name 
on all skeins, and feel assured the article 
embroidered will improve in appearance 
after laundrying 


Have you seen Heminway’s 


NEW SPANISH FLOSS ? 





USERS OF FINE CHINA| 


for the household, professional and amateur 
decorators of white ware. teachers thers 
can purchase the **D & Ce” FRENCH 


CHINA at the leading retail stores at right 
prices. In form and texture and all other re- 
spects, it combines the freshest ideas ‘and ut- 
most skill in Fictile Art | 


D&C° 


~ FRANCE 





Stamp for Decorated Ware. 


Stamp for White Ware. 





The “inique patterns recently produced in 
adapted to the needs of amateur 
decorators, and may now be 
examined atthe well appoinied art stores and 
China establishments ot the United States. 


ENDEMANN & CHURCHILL, 50 Murray St., N, Y. : 


are eminently 
and professional 





A ynold 


PUNJAUB, 
PERSIAN, 


Oriental 
dnd remarkable for 


and quality. 
MOUNTED SKINS. 


Griggly and Cinnamon Bear, 


Splendidly 





aes & Co. 
ORIENTAL RUGS. 


Carpets and Rugs in great variety of sizes, 


JAMES McCREERY & (0, 


OUSHAK, Specialties in Table 


GHORDES. Linen, Sheets and ?j]- 


low Cases for Ho als 





richness of coloring ‘and Restaurants. 
| Mattresses, Pillo vs. 
‘Wiadkets. Quills. 


|Coverlets:; Beds . nd 


Tiger and Ounce, 
Mounted 


Broadway & Nineteenth St, N. Y,|Bedding of ail kins 








sue Linen | 


‘Fifth 


Avenue Store 


— prices for LINENS of er 
descriptic including a complete : 

PURE LINEN HANDKERCHIEF 
(hand embroidered initials), for both men and 


women, at 25 cts. each 
Best Value Ever Offered ! 


Very suitable for presentatic 


ART. NEEDLEWORK LINENS. 


mM purposes 


Select round thread Linen, made est meg 
for us in white and in all the ne sags c 
Embroidery Cotton, Needles, and 
latest novelties in Stamped Linens— 
pieces, Scarfs, Tray and Tea Cloths, at Me W 
prices. 

All best Wash Silks, Outline, Twisted, 
8 Filo and Roman Floss, at 3 cents a 
skein. 

Color car¢ i, showing 250 shz ides, 12 cents 


WM.S. KINSEY & CO., 


388 Fifth Ave., New York. 





lis 


& } O | 
(SUCCESSORS TO GOUPIL & CO.) 
Respectfully invite attention t 


ert mtainin 


OIL PAINTINGS 


Ofthe early DUTCH and ENGLISH 
SCHOOLS, and from the easels of emi- 
nent foreign artists as well as the most 
noted American painters. 


WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS. 


VERY COMPLETE COLLECTIONS OF 
ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. | 


|} A SpeciaAL SrupY MADE OF ARTISTIC amp! 
APPROPRIATE FRAMING, 


365 FIFTH AVE., Cor. 34th Street, 


NEW YORK. | 


THE TRIUMPH 
OF DEATH. 


By GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. 
Translated by Arthur Hornblow. 





“The writer ofethe greatest promise to-day in Italy, and 
perhaps one of the most unique figures in contemporary 
“Sepa is Gabriele D'Annunzio, the poet-novelist.’ 

‘A pagan of the time of Nero” is the comparison 
which M. de Vogue, the most lenient of critics, has found 
for him, and it is well applied ; nowhere since the time 
of thg Czsars can one find the same daring crudeness side | 
by side with the purest gems of poetic thought...... 3; 
The ‘Bookman. 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


GEO.-H. RICHMOND & CO., | 
12 East 15th St., New York. | 


Stern: Bros. 


Al ousekeeping 


| with 


| wie® Blue or Red Embroidery. 


Plans and Estime'es 


igiven for every (ie. 
scription of Shade: nd 


| Upholstery Work. 


complete assortments of } 
| The 


'“*Newport Box Couch 


direct attention to their 


celebrated 


covered in Cretonne, 


Linens, 
$11.75 each. 


comprising the best makes of 


. Damasks | 
and | 
| 


Dinner Cloths 


Broadway & 1 1th Stre 
West 23d Street, 


NEW YORK. 





‘| Napkins 
|in all sizes to match, Special Offer 
For You. 


Stamping Outfit 


Latest D ! r Dever ¢ 


| Embroidered 


and Fringed seater ae 
Lunch Sets. 


Bluct Alphabet Stamping Tablet 


1897 Fancy Work Boc 
Ov One Hunpre ILLUSTRAT 
est thin gs in | ncy Wort ; 
for a 2-cent stamy Send for it 1 


a “Yard of spagral 


Linen ry 
Pillow and 


In all their Beautiful Coos t 
‘Bolster Cases, A Pastel (11 x 14 in 
Of Onrances, Grapes, Plums, etc 
Hemstitched or with ; 
lace insertion and edging. 1 A Paste = oes 41 
he Otp Ston 9RIDGE, fOr 35 
\ Stamped Linen 


he velties cia tit ica Ge 


Centerpiece for - 
*, INGALLS, 


Address |. FF 
Lynn, Mass, B \, 


Sai Pieces 
and Runners 


of old German natural colored linen 


— 


MORTIMER DELANO, 
_PURSUIVANT-OF-ARM. S, 


BS)! 1 Herald Contri > rue A 
\ 





‘Renaissance Lace HERAL DRY Research for Pedigr.:s and 
Coat Armor ees Stated on Request 

Scarts Covers 104 WEST 120th ST., NEW YORK 

| ~ és ow 





joreirorig Co. 


and Doylies, at 


ing business at th 


with Linen Centres. 


West 23d St., N. Y.|: 





; e work 
| chez not od rather tha stodo 
” — work, Send for 
UL 





4 NassauSt.,Rockf 


Air Brush [lfg.Co., 
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